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Short Talks on Advertising 


I 7A doen Mind America 


DVERTISING is almost as old as business itself. Yet somehow it seems to be a 
characteristically American institution. It fits in with our way of living, our way of 
thinking, our way of doing business. 


Throughout the world, Americans are known as a people whose lives are bound up with 
advertising. There is more of it here than in all other countries combined. Our overseas 
friends rightly give American advertising much of the credit for the amazing speed with 
which we popularize new things. 


Advertising has inspired our eagerness to learn of new products, new inventions to make 
life more pleasant. We have been educated to depend on advertising to keep us informed. 
It shortens the gap between invention and utilization. 


Thus we adopt improvements in our individual lives more quickly than do any other 
people on the globe. 


The growth of any new industry depends on how rapidly people accept the product. 
Without advertising to introduce them, radios, oil burners, and mechanical refrigerators 
wuuld probably still be struggling with the initial problems of attaining general distribution. 


As new industries get under way, more workers find jobs and purchasing power is in- 
creased. And thus we raise our standard of living. Even now, in the midst of a severe 
depression, the average American standard of living is far higher than anywhere else in the 
world. 


The American tempo is normally a fast one. Business builders think in terms of rapidly 
expanding markets and mass productidn. Advertising is their indispensable tool for ac- 
complishing these. It is their high speed mass salesman and it does the job economically. 


Advertising is our constant companion and our helpful friend. This nation without ad- 
vertising would indeed be a dreary place. What would our women shoppers do without the 
daily displays of goods in the newspapers which they consult before sallying forth to market? 
How uninteresting would be our magazines without the colorful advertising now on their 
pages. How silent would become the radio waves if there were no advertising to sponsor 
broadcast programs, ever alert and responsive to the public taste in entertainment. 


Perhaps the best reason why we Americans are so responsive to advertising is that we 
naturally have an insatiable desire for more of the things that make life worth living. We 
find all these things advertised, from education to home conveniences. We welcome the 
messages and pictures of articles which it is our ambition to possess. 


This is the true spirit of material progress. With it comes cultural advancement, for 
culture must depend upon standards of living. 


Advertising is more than a symbol of our national progressiveness. In its various forms, 
‘advertising has been a potent force in our almost unbelievable forward strides of the past 
thirty years. In one short generation we have seen the humblest homes become possessors of 
comforts and luxuries formerly denied to the most wealthy. 


| 

The ingenuity of inventors and engineers has been given a partner, advertising, and to- 
gether they have performed miracles. Together they will help to raise American life to new 
heights of prosperity and satisfaction. 


This is one of a series of fifteen articles prepared by the Bureau of Research and Education of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 W. g2nd St., New York, N. Y., asa part of its program to pro- 
mote a better understanding of advertising, renew the confidence of bustaess men in its use, and increase 
its effectiveness as a marketing force. 
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“Do you mind my smoking? ”’ 


“No. Go ahead. I'll be smoking myself in a moment.” 
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gress are not a series of hampering restraints. They are 
declarations of freedom from the bondage of an outworn 
past. They represent the coming of age of American 
government. 

During the century and a quarter following the Industrial 
Revolution, our economic system was postulated upon the 
ideals of laissez-faire and free competition. Perhaps this 
rugged individualism was the best means of conquering and 
exploiting the continent. The pioneers who turned westward 
to pit their daring and resourcefulness against the relentless 
hostility of nature and the Indians could not be subjected to 
plans or prescriptions. The mushroom industries which arose 

to serve local, or at most sectional, needs in various parts of 
the country were the truly private projects of buccaneers of 
trade, and their separate destinies did not affect the nation 
as a whole. Thus Emerson, despite his hazy speculations of 
world unity, spoke in the tenor of his time when he apothe- 
gsized the independent self-reliant man who ‘“‘teamed it, 
farmed it, peddled, taught school, edited a newspaper and 
was worth one hundred of those city dolls.” 

So long as our material progress continued unabated and 
tose to its apogee during the period from 1922 to 1929, 
there could be no effective challenge to the d priori principles 
handed down from Adam Smith. The common people came 
to believe that laissez-faire and rugged individualism insured 
the maximum production of goods, and that the increased 
productivity of the machine for purposes of business success 
would disperse leisure and comfort throughout society. 

It was difficult indeed to 


Tex new laws enacted during the recent session of Con- 
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misgivings, but so long as poverty was decreasing, there was 
no real opportunity to develop social techniques which 
might enable the people as a whole to capitalize fully upon 
material success or to insure its perpetuation. 

But with the coming of the nineteen-thirties, the system 
which had been characterized in terms of perfection began 
to disintegrate, and after four years of suffering and dis- 
illusion we are ready to revise the methodologies of the past. 
We are all beginning to sense that a new economic society 
has come to its full maturity. Specialization and serializa- 
tion of technical processes have assimilated our indus- 
trial organization to a single great orchestra which must 
function in perfect accord if it is to be tuneful at all. Dis- 
turbances in any quarter bring spontaneous reactions in dis- 
tant places. Unbridled competition has led us to ruin. Every 
thoughtful business man is seeking a rationalizing principle 
to create a polyphony where now there are only crashing 
discords. In modern society, the welfare of the individual 
is embedded in the destiny of the group. No one can stand 
alone, and in the new harmony which is requisite, legislation 
must swing the baton. The need for order marks the reign 
of law. 

This need is not entirely a new one. It has been intensify- 
ing since the turn of the century. When I was in the New 
York State legislature, I could not but recognize the indus- 
trial anarchy manifested in the greatest industrial center in 
the country, and I saw the need for utilizing government 
as a coordinating and protective agency. The humane code 
of labor laws which I was partially instrumental in bringing 


gain attention by stating 
that, measured in terms of 
social justice, we were mak- 
ing poor use of our wealth. 
Those who were profiting 
most by being uncontrolled 
did not want to say any- 
thing. Those who were not 
faring so well thought that 
the system offered fabulous 
prospects to the worthy, and 
remained acquiescent. Some 
men of vision had their 
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about in New York State 
The Federal Relief Act, the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service Act, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act all bear the name of the Senator from New York. 
But he has been more than the administration leader in 
furthering this group of legislation. They have their 
roots in experience and thinking that go back to his 
days as chairman of the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission. What then, we asked him, are 
the philosophy, the intent, and the reach as he sees 
them of these measures to implement the New Deal 
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was a signal victory in the 
fight to adjust men’s minds 
to present day problems. 
My first years in the United 
States Senate, when people 
were gazing astigmatically 
upon a false prosperity, 
marked the continuation of 
the battle. Others stood by 
my side, but it took the 
economic disaster to arouse 
the country as a whole. 
The struggle has been so 
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protracted because the ideal of laissez-faire had worked 
deeply into our national outlook. When every dictate of 
reason and experience was pleading for revised concepts of 
the function of law and government in modern society, we 
continued to adhere to the political notions of 1800. It will 
be fruitful to delineate just what those notions were. 


T MAY seem paradoxical that the gospel of freedom for 
business enterprise nurtured a legal system which indulged 
solely in restraints and prohibitions. But this was inevitably 
the case. You could not define the terms of free competition. 
You could not regulate laissez-faire. You could not schema- 
tize planlessness. You could merely outlaw practices which 
were deemed to interfere with the inordinate play of enter- 
prise. Let us take as an example our constitutional doctrine 
of freedom of contract, as it operated upon economic affairs 
during the nineteenth century. It did not tell business men 
what they might do. It did not provide channels for the flow 
of activity. Despite the pleasant connotations of the word 
“‘freedom,”’ the doctrine did not serve primarily as a guard- 
ian of liberties. It operated to perpetuate an idealized 
competitive system. There was no freedom to cooperate, no 
freedom to make contracts for industrial coordination, no 
freedom to adhere to a unified plan, no freedom for the work- 
ing-man to secure the collective bargaining without which 
his liberty is illusory. We bartered away many opportunities 
for rational action in exchange for a single type of liberty 
which the law sought to foster purely ae imposing a series of 
narrowing restraints. 

In many other respects, what I may call the restraint 
theory of law led to serious difficulties. A restraint is focused 
upon the past and is the final reaction to an abuse long stand- 
ing and crystallized, or it is the final codification of an an- 
cient philosophy. As a result, in the field of economic 
legislation, where the factual background shifts with the 
rapidity of Elizabethan scenes, these restraints come fre- 
quently at the end rather than the beginning of the epoch in 
which they might have a proper setting. They relate to an 
era which is in eclipse instead of interpreting the present 
and squaring off to the future. 

The anti-trust laws illustrate this point perfectly. The 
Sherman Act was the consummate expression of a competi- 
tive philosophy built up to rationalize the economic life of 
nineteenth century England. Yet this act came to fruition 
at a time when our complex industrial machinery was thun- 
dering into the twentieth century with a host of problems 
peculiar to our own age. The law was moribund ab initio. 

No legal-economic system can be permeated with re- 
straints. This being the case, it was inevitable that so long 
as the law functioned only to inhibit, its operations were very 
circumscribed. It slid along outskirts of economic problems, 
but never probed their depths. It hacked away at excres- 
cences, but never lubricated joints. To use the words 
Mr. Justice Holmes applied in another connection, it hov- 
ered as a ‘“‘brooding omnipresence in the sky.” 

Turn now to a consideration of the part that law must play 
in the world of today. Law and government have been called 
the external deposits of the economic and moral life of the 
race. This implies that law should respond sensitively and 
rapidly to the social and economic problems created by the 
interpenetration of our modern industries and the stern 
realities of the world crisis. 

Let me state more definitely some of the functions em- 
braced by the current legislation passed at the special 
session of Congress. Most of these may be subsumed under 
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the heading of economic planning. Few today will deny t . 
pressing need for a greater degree of purposeful planning o 
a national scale. The task of devising plans falls largely 
the ‘economist. The job of setting up the mechanisms an 
the ambits within which these plans may operate is in t 
hands of lawyers and legislators. 

An admirable implementation has been given to the plar 
ning idea by the two major acts of the recent session. Thi 
National Industrial Recovery Act provides an administr 
tive board to serve as a friendly and suggestive ae 
of the activities of business men who previously worked i 
the dark and at cross-purposes. It changes the ee 
acts from weapons of restraint to instruments of guidance 
It devises methods of supervising wages and hours of work s 
that the interests of producers and consumers may be mor 
nearly balanced. Its public-works features provide fo 
public construction to balance fluctuations in the volume ¢ 
private activity. These various devices go to the very cor 
of our contemporary maladjustments. 

Planning in agriculture is inaugurated in a similar fashior 
Adequate agencies have been created to equate the reward 
to industry ad agriculture, and to regularize and contre 
the production of agricultural commodities. | 


UCH measures evidence a widening of the areas of govern 
mental control through law. But the principle involver 
is not shocking nor even novel, though it has been slow t 
gain general practical recognition. The concept of busi 
nesses “‘affected with a public interest’? should not be : 
sterile one. It turns upon questions of fact, and should var 
with the flow of economic events. That master realist of th 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Holmes, stated the whol 
matter with superb clarity and precision in the case o 
Tyson vs. Banton. There he said: 


When legislatures are held to be authorized to do anything con 
siderably affecting public welfare it is covered by an apologeti/ 
phrase like the police power, or the statement that the busines 
concerned has been dedicated to a public use. . I do not be 
lieve in such apologies. . . . The notion that a business is clothec 
with a public interest and has been devoted to the public use i 
little more than a fiction intended to beautify what is disagreeabh 
to the sufferers. The truth seems to me to be that, subject to com: 
pensation when compensation is due, the legislature may forbid 0; 
restrict any business when it has a sufficient force of public opinior 
behind it. Lotteries were thought useful adjuncts of a state a cen 
tury or so ago; now they are believed to be immoral and they havi 
been stopped. Wine has been thought good for men from the tim« 
of the Apostles until recent years. But when public opinion changec¢ 
it did not need the Eighteenth Amendment, notwithstanding th« 
Fourteenth, to enable a state to say that the business should end 
What has happened to lotteries and wine might happen to theater: 
in some moral storm of the future, not because theaters were de 
voted to a public use but because people had come to think tha’ 
way. 


It is a far step in practice from the restraint laws of old te 
the measures of today. We have entered upon a new era if 
government. We no longer confine it to policeman functions 
we enlarge it to embrace all the needs which it must satisfy 
These departures into the field of guidance and regulation: 
rather than mere prohibition involve a complete shift 0! 
emphases. Legislation, instead of being the final state in 4 
political process, becomes the first stage in a controlled ex: 
periment. Instead of being a definitive statement of what 
must not be done, it becomes a broad authorization for 
what should be done. It presents infinite capacities for in- 
dividualized treatment and for the (Continued on page 438) 


NOTICE 
NO CHILDREN 
UNDER 16 YEARS OLD 


WILL BE EMPLOYED ..”’: 


Fitzpatrick in St. ‘Louis Post-Dispatch and Survey Graphic 


“There is already a heartening illustration of what may be accomplished by the joint willingness of the administra- 
tion and industry to go beyond the express provisions of the law. . . . On the second day of the hearings on codes 
of fair competition for the cotton textile industry, that industry proposed the abandonment of the employment of 
children under 16 years of age. According to the Census of 1930, this will affect immediately over ten thou- 
sand boys and girls who have been suffering under some of the most disgraceful conditions ever witnessed in an 
enlightened country.""—Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York State. 
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An Unpublished Chapter in the Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


BY HERBERT B. EHRMANN 


York Police was not expecting anything to happen 

when he settled down to lunch on February 10, 1921. 
For comfort he had removed his belt, with holster and pistol, 
and hung them on a hook with his hat and overcoat. 
Boshen’s German Restaurant on Broome Street near 
Mulberry stood almost in the shadow of Police Head- 
quarters in New York City. A spot, one would say, to be 
shunned by murderers. 

Outside there was a sudden succession of sharp reports like 
the backfiring of a motor. Detective Dugan dashed around 
the corner without his hat, overcoat—or pistol. A man lay 
in the street mortally wounded. A woman with a baby was 
screaming that she had been shot. A crowd of panicky 
people was gathering. It was a strange scene to be enacted 
within pitching distance of the great police citadel. 

The perpetrator of this grim irony glided coolly into the 
crowd. Detective Dugan followed but dared not show haste 
lest he warn his dangerous quarry. When the two came 
abreast, the man was walking leisurely and smoking a 
cigarette. Dugan grabbed him. Fortunately for the unarmed 
detective, the surprise capture prevented his prisoner from 
using his murder weapon again. 

This pistol proved to be a peculiar affair with a wooden 
handle and seven undischarged cartridges. More significant, 
however, it was a foreign automatic of 7.65 millimeter 
caliber, through which were fired bullets of American .32 
caliber. Detective Dugan had captured Antonio Mancini, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, listed as a “‘spaghetti importer” 
but known to his associates and the police as a quiet gunman 
with iron nerve. 


[Derk Pot THOMAS F. DUGAN of the New 


T was most unfortunate for Sacco and Vanzetti, then 

facing trial in Massachusetts for a double murder at South 
Braintree, committed the spring before with equal audacity 
and indifference, that their expert witnesses did not have 
before them the curious weapon retrieved that morning 
in Mulberry Street. It is at least possible that the court and 
jury in their case would have listened with much attention 
to evidence that five of the bullets taken from the bodies 
of the paymaster, Parmenter, and his guard, Berardelli, 
killed at South Braintree, were of .32 caliber fired through a 
foreign automatic of 7.65 millimeters, and that shells found 
on the scene bore an ejector claw-mark unknown in any 
American pistol. At the trial and for five years thereafter 
such evidence seemed without significance since both state 
and defence were discussing an unknown weapon in the 
hands of an unknown killer. Had this clue been before 
the jury in that first trial—and no other was to sit on the 
evidence—they might well have preferred, in considering the 
public killings in South Braintree, to turn from the fish 
peddler and shoemaker whom they convicted, to a gang 
which had such a weapon in its possession. That preference 
might have grown had they known further that the man 
who calmly murdered on a busy street in New York was 
rated as a ‘“‘big-job’”’ member of the notorious Joe Morelli 
gang of Providence, professionals in nearly all branches of 
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crime. That preference might have changed history ha 
they known that another gunman would later confess h 
part in the South Braintree murders and implicate the 
‘**Morelli mob” as the gang he was with. 

There was no one in 1921, or for years thereafter, tc 
whisper of any possible connection between the murder 0 
Alberto Alterio on Mulberry Street, New York, and the 
shooting of a paymaster and his guard on Pearl Street, South 
Braintree, on April 15, 1920, with which Sacco and Van. 
zetti were charged. On November 18, 1925, however 
Celestino F. Madeiros, a young bank robber and confesse¢ 
murderer confined in the Dedham jail where Nicola Sacc¢ 
was imprisoned, succeeded in smuggling into Sacco’s cell é 
slip of paper which began an investigation and opened wide 
an entirely new phase of the Sacco and Vanzetti case. The 
paper bore the following words written in the handwriting 
of Madeiros: 


I hear by confess to being in the South Braintree shoe company 
crime and Sacco and Vanzetti was not in said crime. 


The paper was delivered to William G. Thompson, one 
of the leaders of the Boston bar who, following the trial 
and conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1921, became their 
attorney and continued as such until just before thei 
electrocution in 1927. Mr. Thompson promptly interviewed 
Madeiros, taking notes and sending copies to the district 
attorney. The burden of carrying on alone had become 
almost intolerable to him after three years of unsparing 
devotion to the task of securing a second trial for his clients. 
When his plea before the appellate court was rejected, the 
Madeiros confession became of immediate and great im- 
portance. As my practice was largely of a business nature 
with practically no criminal cases, I was at a loss to know 
why I was recommended to him unless it was because of 
my study of the criminal courts of Cleveland in 1920. 
Nevertheless it was a call which I could not refuse and my 
acceptance began one of the most valued associations ot 
my life. 


lie THUS happened that on May 22, 1926 I left the relative 
quiet of an office practice and found myself on the high- 
road to Providence, bound for the Bluebird Inn, a dis- 
reputable roadhouse in the/lonely hamlet of Seekonk. It 
was to be my first port of call on a long voyage. On that 
spring afternoon, however, I was completely skeptical 
of the Madeiros story, explaining it to myself as a bid for 
notoriety and confidently expecting that the quest would 
end in a few days. If Madeiros were not telling the truth, 
the check-up would speedily tell. In his interview with Mr. 
Thompson, he had implicated as his associates an un- 
identified Italian gang who “‘had been engaged in robbing 
freightcars in Providence.”’ I expected to find that there was 
no such gang; or, if it existed, that the members were not 
Italians; or, if Italians, that they were not available for 
committing the crime on April 15, 1920. The chances were 
slim for a manufactured story to click on coincidences. 
Nor did my hesitation to believe Madeiros spring from 
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7 belief in the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti. On that May 
fernoon in 1926 I did not have the conviction which later 
erwhelmed me that Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 
ti could not possibly have committed the murders in 
uth Braintree. That was to grow with intimate knowledge 
|the men, a more seasoned understanding of the court 
‘ord, and the development of new evidence. I did feel, 
“vever, that the talk of a “fair trial,’? however sincere, 
as self-deception if it meant anything beyond an observance 
the forms of criminal procedure. It seemed to me that 
se two foreign radical draft-dodgers had been tried in an 
mosphere where patriotism and justice became synony- 
ous, where fear had replaced confidence, and where rumor 
ced through the corridors even to the judge’s chamber, 
valling the sworn testimony of the witness-stand. In order 
understand the investigation, it will be necessary to fix in 
ind the few simple facts set forth in the following: 


The Double Murder at South Braintree! 


At the trial it appeared that the crime took place just before 3 
M. on the afternoon of April 15, 1920. About 9.25 A.M. of that 
ay the payroll money for the Slater and Morrill Shoe Factory, 
(5,776, arrived from Boston in a box which was taken to an office 
ross from the station, to be assorted into pay envelopes and put 
to two steel cases for later delivery to the factory. The expressman 
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Now, passing over the mass of conflicting evidence which 
I had not yet digested, as to identification, expert opinion 
and why Sacco and Vanzetti told falsehoods and were 
armed, I could not accept them as likely perpetrators of 
the job thus described. The thorough planning and scouting, 
perfectly timed execution and business-like killing in typical 
gangster fashion, convinced me that professionals had done 
the job. Sacco was an industrious, trusted shoe-worker with 
a family and Vanzetti was a visionary fish peddler “‘preach- 
ing to scorning men.” Neither had ever been accused of 
crime before their arrest on May 5. Vanzetti, it is true, had 
been tried and convicted shortly after his arrest, of an 
attempted highway robbery at Bridgewater, but this verdict 
also rested on questionable identification. It seemed in- 
credible that two such men could have had the will or the 
criminal experience to perpetrate the Braintree crime. 


KEPTICISM as to Madeiros, and doubts as to Sacco and 
Vanzetti largely occupied my thoughts as I swung off 
the main road in the direction of Seekonk and East Provi- 
dence in search of the Bluebird Inn. It was at this roadhouse 
that Madeiros had worked prior to the murder and at- 
tempted bank robbery at Wrentham which landed him in 
the Dedham jail. Here he had been a chauffeur by day, a 
bouncer by night, a bad man hired to keep order among 


oserved what proved later to be the murder car, a 
swly varnished Buick (stolen a few months before), 
anding directly in front of the building. A man, later 
entified as the driver, stood in the doorway and another 
an sat in the car. At five minutes of three p.m., Frederick 

. Parmenter, assistant paymaster of Slater and Morrill, 
id Allesandro Barardelli, his guard, called for the 
axes to carry them to the factory. : 

These two men proceeded east on Pear] Street, passing 
ie Rice and Hutchins shoe factory which was on the 
me side of the street as the Slater and Morrill factory 
ad two hundred feet nearer. At this point they were 
1ot down by two bandits who had apparently been 
aiting their arrival, described in the opening as “two 
1ort men, perhaps five feet six or seven, rather stocky 
. . between 140 and 160... of apparent ‘Italian 
neage.” While this was going on, the murder car was 
arked just beyond, below the Slater and Morrill factory, 
icing west, viz. toward the shooting. As Berardelli fell, 
1e car crawled forward toward the scene. ‘“There were 
vo men in the car, the driver and a man we cannot 
escribe in the back seat.’’ As the car moved along, the 
vo killers piled the boxes in, and with a third bandit 
oarded the moving car. The shooting had attracted a 
Mt of attention and people filled the windows in the 
ictories and crowded the street where they were in- 
midated by shots from the car. The rear glass had 
een removed from the back curtain through which a 
eapon projected to cover pursuit. The occupants also 
vattered rubber-headed tacks in their trail to puncture 
res of pursuing motor vehicles. 

The car gathered headway, reached the main corner of 
1e town, turned a right angle, sped south toward Hol- 
rook about a quarter-mile, then made a hairpin turn, 
aced back into South Braintree, turned west and escaped 
rough Randolph and south along an old but deserted 
nd neglected highway. This daring ruse of doubling back 
ito the town successfully threw off pursuit as the police 
ontinued south into Holbrook. Two days later, a car, 
laimed to be the murder car, was found abandoned in 
ne woods not far from the route of escape, but about 
ighteen miles from the scene of the crime. 

On the night of May 5, Sacco and Vanzetti were 
rrested by a single policeman on an interurban streetcar. 


To forget is to invite repetition.” This is Mr. Ehrmann’s 
answer to those who ask: Why dig up the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case? They were electrocuted in 1927, six years ago this 
August 22. Their trial and conviction fell in 1921, six years 
before that; and contrary to the general impression, that was 
their one and only trial. The two years before the execution 
were given up to unsuccessful efforts by their attorneys to get 
certain newly discovered evidence before a jury. The story 
of how this evidence was run down has never before been 
told; and as the person directly responsible, their junior 
counsel in 1926-7 has undertaken to tell it before memory 
and records grow indistinct. Under his hands that story be- 
comes not merely a plea for righting a great wrong too late, 
but a challenge, if we are to prevent the recurrence of such 
wrongs, to bring about vital and necessary changes in 
criminal procedure in Massachusetts and other states. 

This article is drawn (in condensed form) from the introduc- 
tory chapters of Mr. Ehrmann’s book, The Untried Case, which 
exhibits the evidence at length and will be brought out by 
the Vanguard Press on the anniversary of the execution. In 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case,<as in like “causes celebres,’’ there 
has been a deep human curiosity about the real culprits as an 
offset to the claim that the official explanation is untrue. 
The psychology of man abhors a vacuum where there is no 
clue to a mystery. In the way in which the Morelli gang 
theory, as brilliantly expounded by Mr. Ehrmann in his 
book, satisfies the need for an answer, lies the profoundly 
important educational explanation of its significance. 
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BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI 


The Rogue's Gallery picture of the visionary fish peddler of Plymouth who preached 
* and spent his last hours in philosophical discussion. Electrocuted 
as a principal in a thoroughly planned, perfectly timed, gang hold-up and murder 


to ‘‘scorning men,’ 


bad men. A final query for the place brought the news that 
it had been closed by the police. 

To the passing eye, the Bluebird Inn was a rambling frame 
farmhouse with a few chickens scratching about. The kitch- 
en door was open and I was a little surprised when the 
response to my knock came in the form of a woman, brown 
as the earth, slender as a debutante, with a flaming cloth 
around her head and a bowl containing a half-picked fowl 
under her arm. She was a Brava, a member of that strange 
race of island Portuguese who for some reason appear in this 
section of Massachusetts. At the time I did not know that 
Barney Monterio, proprietor of the Bluebird Inn, was a 
Brava. When J asked for him the little brown woman invited 
me into the kitchen and vanished through a door. Within 
a few moments her exact opposite appeared, a strong hand- 
some young woman with white skin, 
light eyes and blonde hair. 

“Mr. Monterio is not at home,” 
said, ‘‘I am Mrs. Monterio.” 

My explanation of the purpose of my 
visit aroused no enthusiasm. She did 
not wince at the names of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, but a stranger could scarcely 
expect to be greeted with confidences 
on the first visit. Trying a new approach, 
I told her that I had just left Madeiros. 
This started a series of questions as to 
where I saw him, whether he was thin 
or ill, did I think it right to execute a 
man who was not quite sane, and so on; 
until without any spoken invitation to 
come in, we conversed ourselves out of 
the kitchen, across the dance floor, past 
the piano to a dining alcove beyond. 
Her animated interest in Madeirds was 
a minor revelation to me. The slouching 
creature I had seen in the courtroom 
cage on the day before, gazing sullenly 
at the judge and jury, presently became 
transformed into a human being through 


she 
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the concerned eyes of his friend, : 
mistress of the Inn. 
ROM what Mrs. Monterio tol 
me, and from many other sources, 
is now possible to retrace the story ( 
this criminal from his birth to the dat 
when a few words scribbled on a sli 
of paper swung his fate into the sam 
rhythm as that of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Celestino F. Madeiros was born ¢ 
Villa Franc, San Miguel of the Azor 
Islands, March 9, 1902, one of nin 
children. His parents were farm-hane 
who emigrated to America when Cele; 
tino was two or three years old, settlin 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts. Fror 
his earliest school-days Celestino su 
fered from bad eyesight, going “‘blind 
for extended periods, but a grave 
defect than poor vision afflicted hin 
Like Oswald in Ibsen’s Ghosts, he we 
worm-eaten from birth. His father ha 
been subject to “‘fits.” A paternal aur 
and uncle had died in Portugal, simple 
minded. His mother’s sister had died insane. His mothe’ 
a pathetic figure on the witness stand, was suddenly hear 
to emit the characteristic groan of the epileptic, and We 
carried unconscious from the courtroom, twitching in ever 
muscle and foaming at the mouth. Gelesaue himself suffere 
from Je petit mal, a form of epilepsy marked by momentar 
losses of consciousness. A juvenile delinquent at the age ¢ 
14, with a record of twelve previous arrests and conviction 
he reputation for acts of violence was even greater amon 
his associates than with the police. | 
The alienists agreed that Madeiros was sane in a leg; 
sense, but called him a “psychopathic personality.” Wha 
ever that may mean, one of his peculiarities was a taste fe 
firearms. As if to compensate himself for the wrongs ¢ 
nature, he accumulated bigger and better pistols. At th 


NICOLA SACCO 


The highly skilled and industrious Stoughton shoe-worker; who evaded the draft, 
sympathized with strikers, and believed fanatically that the government was the tool 
of the capitalists. 29 years old on his arrest; 5 feet 5 inches tall; weight 147 pounds 
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luebird Inn he had constantly prac- 
)ced with a .38 caliber revolver, on one 
ccasion outraging Mrs. Monterio by 
illing her cat and its three kittens. One 
‘vening he had stood before the Inn, 
jistol in hand, and defied a gang of 
welve Italians who had come to take 
way a girl named Tessie. After leaving 
‘he employ of the Inn, Madeiros re- 
lurned one night and engaged in a 
»istol duel with Barney Monterio. Mrs. 
Monterio did not tell me the cause, but 
us Madeiros later stated that he had 
insuccessfully besought her to elope 
vith him, one suspects the old, old 
tory. When, in November 1924 he 
hocked the peaceful townsfolk of 
Vrentham by walking into the little 
National Bank and shooting the aged 
tashier, he carried and fired an enor- 
mous revolver of .45 caliber. 
Faithfulness to the code of the 
eangster was an outstanding quality of 
IMadeiros. The criminologist may well 
Peer the misdirected but outstanding courage and 
loyalty of this murderer. The latter quality proved a source 
f some embarrassment to Mr. Thompson and myself in 
the beginning of the investigation and made Madeiros an 
unwilling witness. He wanted to tell enough to save Sacco, 
he said, because he ‘“‘felt sorry for Mrs. Sacco and the kids,” 
but “If I cannot save Sacco and Vanzetti by my own 
confession, why should I bring four or five others into it?” 
He was willing to give us enough to make our own investiga- 
tion and apparently had no objection to others telling what 
they knew. Neither in his first statement to Mr. Thompson 
nor in his cross-examination at a later date, did he call the 
gang by name. He identified it ‘‘off the record,” however, 
by name and more formally by complete and accurate 
information. 
The various attempts of Madeiros to give information to 


JOSEPH MORELLI 


Leader of the gang in Providence which went by his name. Now serving time in a 
federal penitentiary. The Providence police records in 1919 gave his height as 5 feet 6 
inches, his weight 147. Compare with the pictures of Nicola Sacco printed opposite 
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CELESTINO F. MADEIROS 


Bouncer of the Bluebird Inn. A few words scribbled on a slip of paper swung his fate 
into the same rhythm as that of Sacco and Vanzetti. Convicted of murdering a bank 
cashier at Wrentham in 1924, he preceded them to the electric chair August 22, 1927 


Sacco indicate clearly his peculiar attitude. It was only after 
efforts over several months that he succeeded in getting his 
vital message through in November, 1925. Mr. Thompson 
had immediately obtained permission to interview him in 
the open rotunda of the Dedham jail. For the moral effect, 
Sacco also sat at the table where he exhorted Madeiros to 
tell the truth “‘for Jesus’ sake.” This is the substance of the 
story he told: 


On April 15, 1920 I was picked up at about 4 a.m. at my board- 
ing house, 181 North Main Street, Providence, by four Italians who 
came in a Hudson 5-passenger open touring car. . . . We went 
from Providence to Randolph, where we changed to a Buick car 
brought there by another Italian. We left the Hudson car in the 
woods in charge of one man, who drove it off to another part of 
the woods, as I understood. ...I had never been to South 
Braintree before. These four men persuaded me to go with them 
two or three nights before when I was talking 
with them in a saloon in Providence... . 
near my boarding-house. They talked like 
professionals. They said they had done lots 
of jobs of this kind. . . . Two were young 
men from 20 to 25 years old, one was about 
40, the other about 35. All wore caps. I was 
then 18 years old. I do not remember 
whether they were shaved or not. Two of 
them did the shooting—the oldest one and 
another. They were left on the street. . . . 
I sat on the back seat of the automobile. I 
had a Colt 38-caliber automatic but did 
not use it. I was told that I was there to 
help hold back the crowd in case they made 
a rush. The curtains on the car were flapping. 
*, . . I was scared to death when I heard 
the shooting begin. 

These men talked a lot about New York. 
. . . They had been stealing silk, shoes, cot- 
ton, etc., from freightcars and’ sending it 
to New York. .. . 

Both cars had Massachusetts numbers. 
. . . The names of these men don’t amount 
to anything. They change them whenever 
they want to. When they are driven out of 
New York they come to Providence. | 
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haven’t any idea where they are now. . 
had nothing to do with this job... . 

As I told Mrs. Monterio the substance of the Madeiros 
story, her apparent doubt produced unexpectedly the 
first corroborative evidence of the investigation. ‘Fred 
couldn’t have been in it,” she said. ““He was in Mexico at 
the time.”’ She may have sought to protect Madeiros against 
himself, but soon admitted that he must have left New 
Bedford on his southern travels early the next year. In her 
effort to fix the time, Mrs. Monterio produced a package of 
letters which had been left in her custody by the former 
bouncer. ‘‘He told me all about his trip,” she went on, “‘it 
must have been wonderful. First he went to Texas, then to 
Mexico, then to St. Paul, then back to Texas twice. It lasted 
for nearly two years. His friend was a circus girl.” 

“Did he tell you how much money he had when he 
started?” 

“Ves. He said he took $2800 with him.”’ 

Where had Madeiros acquired such a large sum of 
money? Shortly after the South Braintree crime in 1920, he 
had been arrested, first on May 1 and again May 25. Prior 
to these arrests, he had been collecting small contributions 
for the “‘American Rescue League,”? whatever that was. 
On June 14 he was found guilty of breaking and entering 
and committing larceny in the night-time. For this—which 
netted Madeiros only a trifling sum—he was sentenced to 
five months in the New Bedford House of Correction. 
There had been, therefore, scarcely any opportunity for 
him to accumulate $2800 and yet it was apparently waiting 
for him when he completed his sentence in December 1920. 
I could not refrain from making a simple calculation. The 
payroll stolen in South Braintree amounted to $15,776. 
According to Madeiros there were six men involved. If 
divided equally, the loot would yield Madeiros about $2600. 

As I turned the car in the farmyard to resume my journey, 
Mrs. Monterio stood watching me from the doorway, a 
bright sunlit figure, but with a shadow on her face, a symbol 
of the gaiety and tragedy over which she presided. 


. . Sacco and Vanzetti 


URNING south from Bluebird Inn I headed for police 

headquarters in Providence and arrived at the dingy 
police station on Fountain Street late in the afternoon of 
the same day. Here a single unfavorable answer to my 
questions would prove Madeiros a liar and end’ the in- 
vestigation. Affirmative answers would at least dissipate 
the air of improbability which surrounded his statement. 
I found Chief Inspector Connors on duty and he and two 
of his associates listened skeptically to my story. Their 
attitude of doubt was not disconcerting since I shared it, 
and sought only the facts in their possession. 

Chief Connors’ response, however, took us over a first 
hurdle at a bound. In 1919 or 1920 there had been a group 
of criminals in Providence engaged in robbing freightcars; 
known as the ‘‘Morell gang” because a number of brothers, 
so called by the police, belonged to it. 

‘‘Were they Italians?’’ I interrupted. 

‘American-born Italians.”” We were over the second 
hurdle, but there was still a third. 

‘Were they at liberty on April 15, 1920?” 

The effort to answer this question kept me on the rack for 
half an hour. The police blotter showed that Joseph, Fred- 
erick and Pasquale ‘‘Morell” had first been arrested on 
October 18, 1919. They then began to refresh one another’s 
recollection by reference to various events and alternating 
between favorable and adverse opinions. Finally they fixed 
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the trial in May 1920 and concluded—correctly, as — 
proved—that most of the gang had been out on bail durin 
the preceding month—the month of the South Braintre 
murders. The third hurdle was thus taken in stride and th 
investigation was thenceforth to run without encounterin 
a single impassable barrier. From now on it was possible t 
believe in Madeiros. 

The information that the crime at South Braintree ha 
been committed on a day which fell between the indictmer 
and the trial of the supposed bandits was of peculiar signif 
cance to me. During my investigation in Cleveland I ha 
learned from veteran_police detectives that a crook is neve 
so dangerous as when he or his pal is facing trial for a seriou 
offence. Money must be raised at such times in large amount 
for lawyers’ fees, bail bondsmen and expenses. Facing © 
desperate situation in any event, the criminal has less t 
lose by risking another crime. The indicted gunman o: 
bail is doubly a menace. 

I left the Fountain Street Station to telephone to Mri 
Thompson the news that the Madeiros story still liveé 
Afterward I went to the Dreyfus Restaurant, one of thos 
pleasant survivals of an unhurried age that believed in goor 
food served with dignity in a quiet spot. There were hun 
dreds of manufacturing towns in New England, I reflected 
and yet South Braintree had been selected. There wer 
thousands of other factories, yet Slater and Morrill ane 
Rice and Hutchins had been marked for the attack—it wa 
only by chance that the Rice and Hutchins payroll had no 
been included in the delivery. The scene and movements ¢ 
the money had apparently been thoroughly scouted by 
some one on behalf of the robbers. It therefore followec 
that there must be in existence somewhere a link bindin; 
the bandits to South Braintree, Rice and Hutchins o 
Slater and Morrill. If any such connection could be dis 
covered with the Morellis, then Madeiros’ story took oF 
substance. 

Three nights later I was back in Providence, at the hom: 
of Daniel E. Geary, the lawyer who had defended thi 
Morellis at their trial on the federal indictments. He wa 
unwilling to disclose matters learned by him in a confidentia 
way but stood ready to assist us in securing informatior 
which had become public during the trial. My purpose wa’ 
to ascertain how the Morellis had received information o 
the shipments of merchandise later stolen by them in thi 
freight yards of Providence. It was obvious that they had no 
indulged in haphazard breaks. Their larcenies were almos 
entirely of shoes and textiles and were uniformly disposec 
of through “fences” engaged in the retail sale of thes 
commodities. Mr. Geary stated that the gang posted one o 
their number to watch the factories and railroad stations ir 
the manufacturing towns. The ‘‘spotter” would get the 
number of the freightcar into which a shipment was placed 
enabling the gang to ‘“‘crack” it when the car arrived in thi 
Providence yards without risking the time and apprehensior 
involved in an ignorant rifling of the train. One of the rail 
road detectives had stated that Joe Morelli had boldly taker 
him to various places and showed him where the shipment 
were spotted. This was when evidence was first bein 
gathered against the gang, and was, Geary thought, a rust 
by the gang leader to divert suspicion from himself. Wher 
I asked Mr. Geary if he recalled any particular place, hi 
reply sent the blood pounding to my head. 

“Well, I remember one place, the Rice and Hutchin 
shoe factory.’ This was said without any apparent apprecia 
tion of its significance. 
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“Rice and Hutchins!” I exclaimed. ‘‘That’s in South 
Braintree, where the murders occurred!” 

The lawyer gave a low whistle and then observed, ‘““That 
brings it home, doesn’t it!’ In an affidavit which he made 
later Mr. Geary omitted this reference because we could 
not locate a transcript of this testimony to check his recollec- 
tion. He did, however, include the general statement as 
{oO spotting. 

I left Mr. Geary to meet Mrs. Ehrmann whom I had 
asked to take a look at the federal indictments of the Morellis 
in the clerk’s office of the United States District Court. 
Her assistance had left me free during the afternoon to 
run down various potential clues. 

She was blazing with excitement when she met me in the 
lobby of our hotel. She had made some notes from the 
court dockets and when she handed me the paper I realized 
that my interview with Mr. Geary had been merely prepara- 
tory to the indisputable evidence which she had come upon. 
This is what I read: 


Indictment United States 
No. 563 Vv. 

Joseph Morelli et al. 

** . . two hundred and twenty-eight pairs of 

ladies’ shoes from Rice and Hutchins, at South Braintree 

in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts... .” 

** . . one hundred and fifty-one pairs of ladies’ 

shoes from Rice and Hutchins, at South Braintree, in 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . .” 

Third Count ‘“. .. one hundred and twenty-seven pairs of 
ladies’ shoes from Rice and Hutchins, at South Brain- 
tree, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts... .” 

Fourth Count “. . . one hundred and five pairs of ladies’ shoes 
from Rice and Hutchins at South Braintree in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . .” 

Eighth Count “. . . seventy-eight pairs of men’s shoes, from 
Slater and Morrill, Inc., at South Braintree, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . .” 


First Count 


Second Count 


The link was forged. The conviction of the Morellis on 
this indictment carried with it the inference of knowledge 
necessary to plan the payroll crime. The station in South 
Braintree where the money arrived by express in the morn- 
ing, the building opposite to which it was taken to be sorted, 
the walk of the paymaster and his guard of a few hundred 
yards to deliver their precious box—all this would be known 
in detail by a gangster watching and checking shipments. 
Madeiros could not be lying, because only a miracle of 
chance could so favor a liar and such miracles do not happen. 


UT of Providence, the trail led to New Bedford, 

Massachusetts, where Chief Connors had suggested 
that I would learn more about Frank and Mike Morelli. 
On the whole, the trip had a routine purpose, and I so 
explained it to my friend, Harry Saftel, who went along 
for a pleasant May-time excursion and shared with me the 
most surprising experience of the investigation. 


On the road from Boston to New Bedford one passes. 


through the Bridgewaters, a section replete with memories 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. It was at Bridgewater on 
December 24, 1919 that the attempted payroll robbery 
occurred for which Vanzetti was convicted shortly after 
his arrest. It was Bridgewater’s chief of police, Michael 
Stewart, engaged in tracking “‘reds” for the Department 
of Justice, who first conceived the idea that this crime was 
the work of radicals and set the trap at the West Bridgewater 
garage for the owners of an old Overland car. Sacco and 
Vanzetti were caught in this net though at the trial the car 
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was ruled out as evidence and later it was shown it had not 
been operated all winter. When, in the summer of 1920, 
the district attorney took the preparation of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case out of the hands of the veteran Captain 
Proctor, head of the state police, he entrusted the work to 
this town police officer of Bridgewater. 

Of immediate interest as I look back on our trip from 
Boston is the wild and heavily wooded region near the 
village of Cochesett, known as the Manley Woods. Here on 
April 17, 1920 there had been found an abandoned seven- 
passenger Buick touring car, 1920 model, closely resembling 
the murder car which had sped out of South Braintree with 
the bandits and the money. The car was later identified by 
its owner as one purchased by him in September 1919 and 
stolen from him on November 23, 1919. When found, the 
rear window was out and the curtains were arranged as 
in the murder car. Alongside of the tracks left in the sandy 
soil by the Buick were the tracks of smaller tires. The car 
had some dust on it. It was the government theory at the 
trial that the criminals had made a continuous flight in the 
Buick for about twenty miles to the Manley Woods and 
there changed to another car. 

Madeiros, however, maintained that he and the other 
bandits had left Providence in a Hudson touring car, but 
had switched to a Buick in the Oak Street woods in Ran- 
dolph, about three and a half miles from South Braintree. 
The Madeiros story, moreover, introduced a new member 
of the gang, an Italian who procured a Buick car, brought 
it to the rendezvous in the Oak Street woods, drove it off 
following the exchange after the crime, and then threw it 
away at night. This individual was not in my mind as we 
skirted Cochesett on our way to New Bedford, but I was soon 
to suspect his identity. 

At police headquarters Captain Ralph Pieraccini listened 
politely to my request for information in regard to Mike 
Morelli, but when I mentioned the story of Madeiros and 
Sacco and Vanzetti, his eyes snapped. ‘‘We’d better have 
Jake in,” he interrupted. Presently Sergeant Ellsworth C. 
Jacobs of the New Bedford Police bulked into the room. 

‘Listen to this, Jake,” said Pieraccini. So I told again the 
story of the Madeiros confession. Now it was the big sergeant 
who interrupted me. 

‘Let me show you my 1920 notebook,” he said and 
wheeled out of the room. 

‘“He’s gone to his locker,” commented Pieraccini. 
“You'll see something.” And we did. Sergeant Jacobs 
returned with an old and much used pocket notebook. 
He first showed us an entry in pencil, undated, which read, 
“R. I. 154E, Buick touring car, Mike Morrell.” 

“That means,” explained Sergeant Jacobs, “that one 
evening I saw Mike Morrell driving what looked like a 
new Buick touring car. He was with two other men. I knew 
Mike and suspected that he had stolen the car or was up to 
some mischief. So I wrote down the number-plate figure.” 

‘*When was this?” I asked. 

‘Well, from the next entry in my book, it must have been 
a few days before April 15, because on that date I saw the 
car again, with the same number, and jotted it down.” 
There it was in pencil, “154E April 15.” 

“It was in the afternoon,” continued Jacobs, ‘“‘and I 
caught the rear end of the car as it passed me going by the 
post-office. I did not see who was in it but made a note of 
the number which I recognized.” 

**Can you fix the time of day?” This was a cited question 
because an early hour of the afternoon (Continued on page 431) 
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ADVENTURE 


BY H. A. OVERSTREET 


described as seven adventures in pioneering. The 

textbooks, for the most part, with their careful concern 
about dates, battles, treaties, political controversies and 
territorial expansions, tend to obscure the grand simplicity 
of our career. But when we disregard the complexity of 
historical details and hold ourselves strictly to the more 
fundamental movements of our life, we gain a sense of 
major directions. 


Te history of the American people might be briefly 


The Seven Adventures 


UR career as a people may be said to have begun in an 

act of spiritual pioneering. The Pilgrim Fathers left 

their homeland because they demanded for themselves the 

right to worship the God in whom they believed in the way 

in which they believed. Our essential history, in short, 
began in a protest against spiritual tyranny. 

The second stage of our career was marked by a second 
act of pioneering. We demanded the right to be duly 
represented in the government of our life. When we were 
denied the right, we fought for it and, winning the fight, we 
established a new form of political government of and for 
and by its citizens. 

The third act of pioneering is not so generally identified. 
One looks almost in vain, even in the textbooks, for any 
sufficient recognition of its originality and importance. In 
this third act, we registered a protest against another kind 
of tyranny—that of ignorance. We realized that no people 
could be politically free and at the same time, in large 
numbers, ignorant. So, against strong forces of opposition 
among ourselves and in the face of the incredulity of an 
aristocratically conditioned world, we established education 
for everyoné. 

The fourth act of pioneering is still remembered as one 
of the bitterest periods in our national history. We eman- 
cipated the slave. We declared that for all time racial en- 
slavement was not to be tolerated in our midst. And again, 
because forces that wished to perpetuate a tyranny would 
not join in what many of us conceived to be just, we took 
up arms and fought for this new type of justice. 

The fifth act of pioneering, like the third, is, in its full 
significance, not generally recognized. We addressed our- 
selves to the conquest of the hitherto uncontrolled and 
unutilized forces of nature. This, to be sure, was an achieve- 
ment not exclusively American. The harnessing of Nature’s 
forces through machines for the serving of man’s purposes 
had already begun in England, but the development and 
organization of technological skills made such rapid 
strides in America—particularly following the Civil 
War—that we were soon well in advance of the rest 
of the world in the enterprise of opening up new 
material possibilities for the relief and enrichment 
of life. 

There followed the sixth act of pioneering—the 
conquest of sex-tyranny. Here, again, America 
has no exclusive claim to honor. Other peoples of 


the world had already advanced to the conception the 
women must be regarded in all essentials as equals of mer 
Nevertheless, despite the leadership of other nations, ther 
were in America age-old forces of male conservatism tha: 
required decades of courageous pioneering for their over 
coming. In the end, the movement for sex-justice swept thi 
country with an almost incredible rapidity, and the equalit: 
of men and women became an established principle in ou 
life. 

Finally, there was the seventh act of pioneering. There ar: 
many who would not regard it so, but rather as an act © 
vast self-delusion. But at least it may be said that the ran) 
and file of Americans sincerely believed, during the Grea’ 
War, that they were called upon to “make the world safi 
for democracy.” In that spirit, they gave their substanci 
and their lives for what they conceived to be a cause o 
profound and immediate moment. If we now registe: 
cynicism at the self-delusion—or better, at the propaganda’ 
induced delusion—we must nevertheless recognize in the 
kind of response given to the call to arms a spirit akin t¢ 
all the other pioneerings—in brief, a wish to oppose tyranny 
and a desire to make the world genuinely free for the habita: 
tion of free individuals. 


The Seven Defeats 


EVEN acts of pioneering. In them, it may be said, lie 
the essential history of America. But now a disappointing 
aspect of this history becomes apparent. Each of these 
enterprises was one of which a nation might justly be proud 
but like many another enterprise undertaken in a spirit oi 
courage and good faith, each of them failed to carry itsel! 
to completion. Thus no sooner did the Pilgrim Fathers 
plant their freedom-seeking feet upon this continent, than 
they proceeded to institute a spiritual tyranny of their own. 
It is not necessary here to recall in detail the cruel intolerance 
they exhibited toward those whose belief differed from theirs. 
Persecution and banishment were the reward of any whe 
presumed to claim the right to freedom of worship. 
Thus our first American venture in freedom turned into 
a kind of defeat, one that still meets us throughout the land— 
in the bitter and ofttimes violent attempts of believers of one 
faith to coerce others into their way of thinking or to prevent 
the free expression of beliefs other than their own. One need 
merely recall the anti-evolution activities in the southern 
states, the anti-Catholic activities of some of our widespread 


- organizations, the notable fact that a Catholic nominee for 


president was campaigned against on the ground of his 


The seven adventures, the seven disappointments which the 
history books have so largely overlooked or misunderstood— 
and now the glowing eighth adventure, form the subject of a 
new book by Professor Overstreet from which we are privi- 
leged to preprint a chapter. It will be published under the title, 
We Move in New Directions, on August 24, by W. W. Norton 
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religion, and the still more notable fact that disbelief in a 
monotheistic god is in many cases a disqualification for office. 

America, in short, beginning its career in a demand for 
spiritual freedom, has continued in large measure to live 
on a level of spiritual intolerance. 

A similar reversal seems to have followed the establish- 
ment of political democracy. A nation conceived in the 
spirit of government of and for and by the people became 
a government of and for and by a privileged minority. 
Although theoretically each citizen was to count for one 
and for no more than one, property became increasingly a 
power which overrode the assumed equality of all men 
before and in the making of the law, and what was to have 
been a democracy became, in large measure, a plutocracy. 

In the third place, the promise that seemed to lie in the 
education of everyone did not materialize as fully as might 
have been expected. The little red schoolhouse served ad- 
mirably the purpose of instructing in the three R’s; it 
thereby helped to rescue the major portion ofthe popula- 
tion from illiteracy. But to rescue a people from illiteracy 
could never be the complete objective of an educational 
system. Illiteracy is indeed an evil, but. greater still is the 
evil of ignorance. The full objective of education, then, 
would seem to include the removal of ignorance, which 
means that, properly conceived, education must be dedi- 
cated to a search for truth, and to the transmission of such 
truth as can be attested. 

It is in this truth-seeking and truth-transmitting function 
that public education came largely to fail. The school, 
instead of becoming a place of free and generous enquiry, 
became instead a place of indoctrination of a particular 
political and economic culture, not only closing its intel- 
lectual doors to ‘all that seemed to call that particular cul- 
ture into question but providing convenient fictions for its 
perpetuation. 
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The fifth adventure in pioneering had likewise its nemesis. 
We no sooner freed the slave than we re-enslaved him. No 
doubt we were not altogether to blame for this. The act 
of liberating was consummated with too unthinking a 
swiftness and with altogether too scant a realization of 
what was needed if bound men were to be made truly free. 
In any event, the emancipation of the slave was one chiefly 
in name, and we face among us today a caste system that 
is an ironical commentary upon our constitutional theory of 
being a free and democratic people. 

Our conquest of Nature has likewise had its defeat. 
Ostensibly, by means of the machine, we were to liberate 
man. As a matter of fact, we have permitted him, in quite 
unprecedented ways, to become further enslaved. We are 
a little bewildered at this surprising reversal of our ex- 
pectancies, but the fact remains that, with remarkable 
powers at our command for the release of life, we have 
permitted life to be bound in new fetters. 

Our sixth adventure has hardly fared more happily. The 
freeing of women from ancient servitudes has not yet 
led to a genuine equality with men. At the most, it has 
thus far enabled women to enter the sphere of men’s activ- 
ities as a kind of tolerated subordinate. Whether in business 
or politics or education, the major opportunities are still 
reserved for the hitherto ruling sex. Thus, while the eman- 
cipation of women has been theoretically achieved, in 
practice old sex disabilities rest upon women almost as 
heavily as ever. 

We have already intimated the failure of the seventh 
adventure. Conceived’ in an ardor of idealism, the effort, 
by force of arms, to make the world safe for democracy 
has resulted in“new, bewildering tyrannies. Even within 
our own land, most of the privileges of a free people have, in 
one way or paces been abrogated—particularly, in many 
places, those of free speech and assembly; unprecedented 
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acts of ruthlessness upon dissenting minorities have been 
perpetrated; our most “‘patriotic” societies have developed 
the art of blacklisting their fellow-citizens; a vast money 
power has grown into an almost complete control of our life; 
while new tyrannies of racketeering have held unofficial 
sway over our legitimate enterprises. 


The New Adventure 


HERE is, indeed, a grand simplicity about our American 

history. It is the simplicity of repeated efforts to achieve, 
in one way or another, a release of life from its various 
tyrannies. But there has likewise been this curious inability 
to carry efforts through to triumph. 

At the present time we are obviously on the threshold of 
a new adventure. Is it to be simply another one, doomed, 
like the rest, to a large measure of failure? Or is there the 
possibility that through the next enterprise of pioneering we 
may bring the older adventures of our American life more 
nearly to their completion? 

It would indeed invest our past with a new kind of 
vitality if the present could be regarded as a period in 
which old undertakings were to be undertaken anew, in 
which enterprises begun by our forefathers were to be 
given a better chance of fulfillment. Our tendency, too 
largely, is to regard the past as finished. But perhaps the 
best reverence we can offer to the past is to take up the 
work the fathers began and carry it forward in ways and 
to an extent impossible in their day. 

The possibility of so doing seems not altogether remote, 
for the new adventure that appears to be ahead of us in- 
volves elements that bear fundamentally upon all our past 
endeavors. If one can judge by the kind of thinking that 
seems to be taking shape, this new adventure is heading for 
a reconstructed view of life. Characteristic attitudes are 
emerging into expression: the attitude, for example, of 
regarding the common welfare as paramount; the attitude 
of assuring to all the right of a secure and wholesome life; 
the attitude of removing the instrumentalities of force and 
national aggressiveness; the realization that a new era of 
leisure is ahead and that the agencies of social life must be 
directed toward a greater enrichment of its citizenry; the 
attitude of breaking down walls—of nationality, race, and 
religion—and achieving more nearly than hitherto a unifica- 
tion of man on this planet. 

“Mankind,” writes Dr. Whitehead in his Adventures of 
Ideas, ‘‘is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook.” 
Special outlooks have shifted in our American past. The 
present shifting of outlook would seem to involve something 
far more fundamental and comprehensive. It wouid seem, in 
effect, to involve a basically new philosophy of life. It is one 
that goes beyond the sophistication of self-interest, of each 
for himself. It goes even beyond the genial casualness of 
“live and let live.” It would seem to be more adequately 
expressed in the phrase: “Live and help live.” For the new 
outlook would seem already to be presupposing a common 
interest in the welfare of every member of society. 

The present issue, to be sure, takes chiefly the guise of 
economic and political problems. But the manner of meeting 
these problems is essentially more than economic and polit- 
ical. It involves a reconstructed view of human values. We 
have, in brief, reached a point in our civilization where the 
inadequacies of older attitudes and practices come sharply 
into relief. Thus the intolerances of religious absolutism 
and sectarianism seem increasingly out of place in an age 
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that has learned both the tentativeness and the unlimite 
extent of scientific inquiry; thus, also, the localisms ¢ 
nations seem curiously out of date in an age that knows bot 
the delight and the liberation of moving swiftly, in transpo: 
tation and communication, over the face of the globe; thu 
the tragedy of poverty seems without excuse in a time whe 
the triumphs of science and invention have, for the fir: 
time in history, made universal abundance possible. 

Racial intolerance will, no doubt, be long in the over 
coming, but it is significant that today any too obviou 
indications of concerted racial oppression are met by wide 
spread protests. Doubtless these protests are not yet wide 
spread enough to indicate that contemporary ma: 
transcends in his feeling the boundaries of race. There will b 
required many decades of swift movement over the face c 
the earth and much crossing of all kinds of frontiers befor 
that condition is reached. But in the very effort to achiev 
a more acceptable economic and political status in moderi 
life, there is developing a growing sensitiveness to humai 
values which will, in the long run, tend to wear away th 
hardness of our racial prejudices. 

In this growing sensitiveness to human values, the plac: 
of women in the scheme of things will no doubt be mor 
generously conceived. The simple attempt to make wome1 
equals of men was apparently too simple. It overlooked tox 
many real distinctions. No doubt, what is already developins 
among us is a deepening sense of the unique part that wome1 


*can play in a more humane organization of our life. A 


they begin to play that part, they will be admitted not a 
tolerated subordinates in a man’s world, but as comple 
mentary participators in the enterprise of carrying life tc 
more acceptable levels. 


The Paramount Revolution 


HAT is happening among us today is what, in olde 

terminology, might be called a quickening of the sou 
of man. Unfortunately I do not know the source of the 
following, written by Vernon Lee, but I am venturing tc 
use it because of its expression of a significant point of view 
It deals with an economic question; but instantly we per: 
ceive that the spirit which pervades the writing is far mor 
than economic: 


Art, music, beautiful nature, poetry, and that queer chao: 
within our souls of fragmentary and mingled impressions whenc« 
all things beautiful arise, into which all things beautiful resolve— 
all this has in reality but one fault: that it is unequally distributed 
The pity of it is that we, a small class, monopolize all of suct 
consoling things. . . . The cause of dissatisfaction in many minds 
and of a degree even of hostility towards the beautiful uselessnesse: 
of the world, is moreover that these same beautiful uselessnesse: 
which ought in justice to be possessed by all, so often serve tc 
withdraw the attention of those who do possess them . . . from 
the necessities of the very creatures who possess in this world noth. 
ing save the miserable slightness of their own wants, and whc 
among other birthrights of mankind, are disinherited also o 
Dbeaultyamearne 


Similarly with beautiful things. There is no doubt that we 
privileged people, are given too much of them and give them toc 
much of our attention; but that is not saying that in the world ai 
large there is too much of them or too much attention giver 
thereunto. . . . One result, let us hope, of our thinking somewhat 
of matters less pleasant, may be, in the long run, in the long 
expected future, which yet sometimes comes with a rush, that the 
less selfish work of the world will be no longer the mere removal o 
evil, but also the distribution of good; and among the various sort: 
of good, one of the best is beauty. (Continued on page 436, 
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Penny-wise but tragically pound-foolish, the drive to cut pub- 


lic-health budgets: by and large they were only half adequate 


WO dollars will buy three hundred ciga- 
rets, a theater ticket, two or three pounds 
of candy or a dozen gallons of gasoline,— 
things gone and forgotten in a day or a week. 
‘The same sum spent by each member of a com- 
munity will buy for a whole year a clean and 
sanitary city, freedom from typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, normal motherhood and healthy children. In 
the past three decades the rapid and beneficent evolution 
of the public-health movement has shown what notable 
victories can be achieved: reduction in the deathrate from 
four diseases alone—infant diarrhea, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria and tuberculosis—amounts to a saving of between 
200,000 and 300,000 lives a year in the United States, and 
our average expectation of life as a result has been increased 
by nearly fifteen years. Save in a few fortunate areas, how- 
ever, the full possibilities of prolonging and enriching hu- 
man life have never been realized. 
By the year 1929 we had gone only about half the way 
along the road. Three years ago the cost of our public- 
health program (including all forms of governmental and 
voluntary services) was about a dollar per capita a year, 
though experience of favored communities and careful 
studies of the Committee on Administrative Practice of the 
American Public Health Association have shown that two 
dollars per capita is needed for ‘a reasonably adequate 
program to give maximum life-saving at minimum cost. 
Only three or four states, not more than twenty cities and 
not over a dozen rural counties in the United States had 
really adequate community health organizations and two- 
thirds of our two thousand rural counties were without a 
full-time health officer. At present even the modest results 
already attained are seriously threatened by the economic 
depression and especially by the demand for tax reduction 
now sweeping the country. In states like Alabama health 
services built up through years of effort have been almost 
completely wrecked and in many others damage of the 
gravest kind has been suffered. What should be the policy 
of citizens and public-health workers toward budget reduc- 
tions which have been made and what should be their atti- 
tudes toward further proposed reductions in the future? 
The need that creates this movement for tax reduction is, 
of course, real. The share of the total income of the country 
devoted to taxes rose from about 7 percent in 1890 to 12 
percent in 1929. The fall in national income due to the 
economic crisis automatically has raised that proportion to 
something like one fourth of the income of the nation. 
With our antiquated system of local taxation, which lays so 
large a share of the burden upon real estate, and with the 
inflated 1929 values of real estate as a background, the 
collection of such a proportion of the national income in 
taxation is beyond the bounds of possibility. There is no 
doubt that methods and bases of taxation should be recon- 
sidered and that all reasonable and wise efforts at economy 
should be made. In too few communities, however, has 
consideration been given to reducing governmental expendi- 
ture in such a way as to work the least possible damage to 
the actual welfare of the citizen. 
Certain economies usually can be effected without serious 


in 1929. Not economy but parsimony and sometimes medical 
politics lie behind steps that have wrecked years of work in 
some states and menace the progress of the past three decades 


damage. Nearly every organization which has not been 
under severe economic pressure can make a reduction of 
10 percent without gravely impairing efficiency and some- 
times with actual advantage. In many branches of city and 
state government there has no doubt been great waste and 
inefficiency and corresponding savings can and should be 
effected. There has not been much ‘‘water” in our public- 
health investments, however, and the point where savings 
can be made in health services without real public damage 
has now, in 1933, long been passed. 

When it comes to further cuts in a program which was 
initially inadequate to the full needs to be met there must be 
serious consideration of relative values—both with respect 
to objectives and to methods of approaching them. We must 
scrutinize routine procedures and see if it is possible to 
modify them without serious loss. 


E must consider, for example, whether the standard 

number of visits to the prenatal clinic or of home- 
nursing visits to convalescent cases of tuberculosis can be 
reduced—at least in the case of intelligent and cooperative 
patients. We must analyze each activity on its merits and 
consider which one among many useful services can be 
modified or abandoned with least damage to the health of 
the community. We must balance the alternative of crip- 
pling all our activities or of abandoning entirely one or two 
and doing the rest well. We must judge each of our efforts 
by the standard of actual fruitfulness in the control of 
human suffering and must not be swayed by the immediacy 
of obvious demands. 

If an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, we 
should have the courage to stand firmly for the continuance 
of vitally significant preventive measures—including main- 
tenance of research activities—even if sick people at the 
moment are left uncared for as a result. Only by doing this 
shall we be true to our scientific conscience; and only so 
will the real results of unwise so-called economies be made 
obvious to the public. If cuts are made in all bureaus, the 
whole work may suffer grave deterioration whose results 
are only imperfectly realized by the public. If an entire 
bureau is discontinued, particularly one which offers direct 
service of an obvious kind, the public will quickly realize 
the unwisdom of the tax-slashing which has made it neces- 
sary. In Connecticut, for example, the State Board of 
Finance cut out two entire bureaus of the State Health 
Department; but the legislature received such protests that 
it put them both back into the budget. 

There is one particular fallacy which should be carefully 
avoided in planning for reductions in health budgets. This 
is the hope that what we abandon in our own organization 
will be taken over and adequately performed by some other - 
agency. This thought is a comfortable anodyne which may 
dull the pangs of conscience but which does not help the 
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community—at least in the field of public health. In family 
relief, including medical relief, the voluntary agencies can 
and must throw much of their burden back upon the com- 
munity where it properly belongs; and the community in 
principle recognizes that the burden must be accepted. 
With prevention, as distinguished from medical relief, this 
principle does not hold. Both voluntary and official health 
agencies are suffering equally from budget slashing and 
neither one can hope to pass its burdens on to the other. 


IMILARLY illusory is the conception that the load can 
be shifted to the shoulders of the medical profession; and 
to entertain this conception is merely to refuse to face reality. 
The medical profession is suffering from the economic de- 
pression as severely as any class in the community. It is 
scarcely reasonable to expect it to meet without recompense 
the exaggerated burden of remedial care and mere day- 
dreaming to expect it to do much free preventive work. If 
the service is to be paid for, there is only waste and not 
economy in paying part-time individuals, untrained in 
preventive medicine, to do what can be done far more 
efficiently by trained full-time health department employes. 
This question of the relative part to be played by the 
official health service and the private practitioner in the 
field of preventive medicine involves the discussion of a 
peculiarly difficult situation which has arisen in a number of 
communities in the past few months. The medical profession 
inherits an almost priestly social tradition and the vast 
majority of its members still practice a ministry of healing 
and not a business inspired by the profit motive. No group, 
however, can be made up entirely of unselfish and devoted 
individuals. A certain small but active section of the profes- 
sion has long viewed with disapproval the opportunities 
offered to certain of its members by salaried positions in the 
public-health service and has considered that such services 
constituted unfair competition with individualistic private 
practice, forgetting that the full-time and part-time medical 
employes of health departments who are rendering good 
medical service to the public have their own rights and 
privileges as members of the profession. This group has 
seen in the present crisis an opportunity to eliminate such 
competition and in certain communities apparently has 
made a concerted effort to cripple public-health service by 
allying itself with economic groups bent on indiscriminate 
tax-reduction. In Indiana such an alliance has wrecked 
the state health organization. In Tennessee it tried to do so 
and failed. 

Such activities have been described somewhat severely 
but with some justice, as medical sabotage. They may take 
various forms, but in general they involve the reorganiza- 
tion of health boards so as to give control to the organized 
medical profession and the replacement of experienced 
full-time public-health experts by part-time men closely 
associated with the reactionary group of physicians. The 
medical profession should be well represented on health 
boards; but no single profession can fairly represent the 
public interest as a whole. To turn over the public-health 
service, or any part of it, to physicians untrained in public 
health and pledged to the idea of eliminating so-called 
“unfair competition” is like entrusting the police force of a 
city to the representative of a private detective agency or its 
water supply to the representative of a spring-water com- 
pany with the aim of so conducting the public business 
that it shall not compete with the respective private vested 
interests concerned. 
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Dr. W. S. Leathers said last year in an address before 
the Mississippi State Medical Association: ‘When any non- 
official agency through unwise and misdirected leadership 
loses sight of the fact that public-health work is primarily a 
function of the government and should have an enduring 
permanency, it becomes a hindrance rather than an aid in 
the advancement of the public welfare.” This is true of 
“any non-official agency.’’ It is also true of the organized 
medical profession. | 

In all such matters the one vital principle is that the 
public interest must be paramount, for problems of health, 
as our legal friends put it, are always and everywhere ‘“‘af- 
fected with the public interest.”’ We are too prone to think— 
perhaps going back to traditions of 1776—that taxes are 
burdens levied upon us by some alien authority. The real 
question is whether we get our money’s worth from the tax 
levy, and whether we could get more worth from the tax 
dollar if it were spent in some other way. Taxes represent 
that part of our income which we can spend to best ad- 
vantage together rather than separately. We can obtain a 
good water supply in any practically economical fashion 
only by clubbing together and purchasing it jointly. We can 
buy our own books or pictures; but we cannot economically 
purchase education or public health as individuals. 

Economy is another misused word. We need economy in 
public spending but not senseless panic; “Economy” comes 
from a Greek root which means ‘‘wise management” of 
the household or the state. It does not mean refusing to 
spend money. We have another word for that—parsimony. 
Economy means spending money wisely. If a dollar spent, 
- one ey saves two dollars spent in some other way, it is 

“economy’’ to spend the dollar. 


E have had a peculiarly striking illustration of the 

values of public-health science during the past three’ 
years. Pellagra is one of the diseases which are most re- 
sponsive to lowered economic status and we have been: 
watching pellagra-rates with particular interest as a barom- 
eter of the effects of the depression. What has happened to: 
these rates and why? They have fallen in most states to un- 
precedentedly low figures because the southern state health) 
departments have been distributing by wholesale yeast 
preparations containing the vitamin which counteracts this 
disease. The small amount of money spent by the United) 
States Public Health Service in supporting the researches 
of Dr. Goldberger, which laid the basis for our under- 
standing of this disease, has saved a thousand times what: 
they cost in reduced hospitalization and reduced disability 
during the present crisis. 

The spending of a reasonable sum for public health is, 
indeed, an ideal example of true economy; and only a few) 
exceptional communities have yet reached—while none) 
have exceeded—such a reasonable sum. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care has showr 
that we actually pay only $120,000,000 for all forms o% 
public-health work as against $3,536,000,000 for the treat) 
ment of sickness. Furthermore, this sum, which representt) 
the cost of hospitals and doctors and nurses and dentists’ 
makes up only one part of the bill for uncontrolled disease 
The lost time, the invalidism, the deaths which result. 
represent a far greater total economic burden. It would seem: 
good economy to increase our one dollar for health so as te 
diminish our thirty dollars for care of disease which remains: 
unprevented. ) 

In some communities this has actually been done anc. 
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with most striking results. A city in New York State, for 
instance, built up a really adequate municipal-health 
service at a cost of somewhat over two dollars per 
capita. The further reduction in the deathrates from 
acute communicable diseases, tuberculosis and infant 
diarrhea, which immediately followed, corresponded to a 
saving of lives worth, on a conservative estimate, three 
million dollars a year or six times the total health budget. 
Furthermore, the money value here computed refers only to 
life capital. For every preventable death there are also the 
costs of medical and nursing care for the victim, and for 
every victim who dies there are many more who suffer 
illness and often permanent disability from similar causes. 
The cost of bad health is far greater than the cost of good 
health. 

To reduce existing health budgets at the present time, 
instead of increasing them to meet the national emergency, 
is like telling the individual family to reduce its domestic 
budget by cutting milk out of its dietary. The relatively 
insignificant funds needed to maintain health standards 
can be found, if we desire it, except in the case of the poorest 
rural areas, and in them should be provided by state and 
federal aid. We can and should study our tax system in- 

telligently and revise both the basis of taxation and the 
methods of collection involved. We can and should eliminate 
wasteful governmental expenditure. We should not cripple 
but should increase our productive community services. It 
is a question of choice, of making savings in the proper 
places; and even the demands of immediate material relief 
should not completely overshadow the health needs of the 
community. After all, what does it profit us to prevent 
John Smith from starving to death in 1933 only to let him 
die of tuberculosis in 1934? 

In the thirty years of this century the United States has 
stepped to the front in its contributions to education, to 
health and to social welfare. Our major asset, I think, is 
what J. T. Adams has called the American dream, the 
dream of equality of opportunity. We have been trying to 
realize that dream through our building of social machinery 
for education, health and welfare. This dream has not been 
fully realized, and has not been realized at all as far as 
certain sections of the country are concerned. Now it is 
further menaced with danger of the destruction of what 
_ already has been built up. How shall we meet that menace? 

In England, a Boy Scout was being examined to see if 
he understood the duties of his craft. The supervisor asked 
what he would do if he were passing along a country lane 
and saw coming towards him a horse running away with 
the Prince of Wales on its back. The boy said, ‘‘I would step 
to the side, shut my eyes and say, ‘God save the King.’ ” 

_ That seems to be the attitude of many otherwise well- 
meaning citizens with regard to the problems of health 
and welfare. Yet these United States as a whole are not yet 
financially bankrupt. There is no reason save lack of courage 
-and intelligence why they should be morally bankrupt— 
as they will be if the social defenses of the community are 
surrendered without a blow. To abandon them in the pres- 
_ ent crisis is the act of a soldier who flees from the enemy in 
selfish panic, throwing away his weapons as he runs. 

If we are true to the traditions of the past, our response 
will be a different one. Every previous crisis in our national 
history has been met with renewal of courage and has re- 
sulted in a tangible and actual advance—not a retreat—in 
the fields of health and social welfare. We should not be 
content today with merely defending the ground already 
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HEALTH BAROMETER 


OW health budgets, meager even in prosperous years, 
are going down under the stress of the economic crisis 
appears in replies submitted by state and city health depart- 
ments to questionnaires sent out by the American Public 
Health Association through its Committee on Stabilization 
of Health Appropriations. 


Replies from 27 states show an average reduction of 15 
percent in 1933 for state health departments; how much more 
has been cut since budgets were drawn early in the year is 
not known. Seven states in 1932 and six others in 1933 re- 
ported reductions in all activities as well as salaries. Coming 
on top of the reductions in earlier years the 1933 decline in 
appropriations means that many states have lost a quarter 
and some a half or more of the funds previously allotted to 
health. s 


A current report to The Journal of the American Medical 
Association declares that Tennessee, facing curtailment of 
nearly 50 percent in health department appropriations, has 
made its largest reduction in tuberculosis and malaria con- 
trol and trachoma work, has eliminated dental hygiene 
completely and reduced health education and public 


health nursing “‘to a minimum.” 


Among 33 cities reporting to the Committee from widely 
scattered parts of the country, the loss in health department 
funds since 1931 averages a little more than 16 percent. The 
Committee believes that annual health department ap- 
propriations of less than $1 per capita “‘even under ordinary 
conditions are invariably insufficient to apply our present 
practical knowledge of preventive medicine to the people 
of arural or city community anywhere in the United States.” 
Yet among those 31 cities only 9 have appropriated as much 
as $1 per capita; 10 have provided less than 50 cents and 
one—which had 28 cents per capita in 1931, now has cut 
to 17 cents! 


During 1932 the number of full-time county health 
departments reported by the states to the federal Bureau 
of Public Health declined from 616 to 581. At the close of 
the year only a little more than 28 percent of the people of 
the rural United States had the service of full-time health 
officers. With continued reduction of state and local ap- 
propriations for county health service the Bureau fears that 
there have been further casualties since the start of this year 
and that a severe loss will follow the discontinuance of 
practically all federal aid for this service on June 30, 1933. 


won. Now is the time for social as well as economic planning. 
We should draft a bold and constructive national health 
program. We should visualize a coordinated and strength- 
ened federal-health service, a competent health department 
in every state, a full-time adequate health service in every 
local community, urban or rural. We should outline sound 
lines of relationship between official and non-official health 
agencies and the medical profession. We should mobilize 
in this cause all the intelligence and courage and latent 
idealism of the American people. We should go forward, 
not back. The records of the Cathedral of Seville declare: 
“On the eighth of July in the year 1401 the Dean and 
Chapter of Seville assembled in the Court of the Elms and 
solemnly resolved, ‘Let us build us a church so great that 
those who come after us may think us mad to have at- 
tempted it’.” It is well sometimes to dream dreams that 
seem almost mad, for those who dream them generally 
prove themselves not mad at all. 
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Adams's House 


THE ESSENCE OF REALISM WITHOUT ITS CLUTTER 


Paintings in prose—but distinguished 
and precise prose—by an eminent mod- 
ern American artist, Edward Hopper | 


R 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Tables for Ladies 


Edward Hopper takes from familiar 
surroundings material which others 
might render commonplace and by 
the austerity of his nature makes 
it into dignified compositions. 
We have, as a result, the essence of 
the scene. He has been called 
by his friend and fellow-artist, Du 
Bois, the most inherently Anglo- 
Saxon artist of all times because 
of his puritanism which he has 
transmuted into purism. Many mu- 
seums here and in England have 
acquired his paintings and etchings, 
and next season he will be the sec- 
ond American to be honored with 
a one-man show by the Museum 


of Modern Art in New York City 


Room in New York 


Paintings courtesy of eae K. M. Rehn Gallery New Yorks 


Barber Shop 
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CAN WETS AND DRYS BEAR THE WHOLE TRUTH? 


BY HAVEN EMERSON, M.D. 


We are in for another great change in our drinking habits. 


Beer has come back. Prohibition, a war-time boom, raced in 


FAIR test of mental honesty is the ac- 
ceptance of fact which runs counter to 
our Own committed position. To pick 

and choose, to quote only such facts as add to 
one’s own judgment, to ignore, although know- 
ing, facts of quite contrary implications,—of such 
doings and thinkings are our political muddlings made up. 
Some call the attitude of relentless blindness to unwelcome 
truths, loyalty to the cause, consistency, defense of faith. 
Others, steeped in the disciplines of science and accustomed 
to the fair play of reason, condemn with words of scorn him 
and his sister who put tradition, moral credo, political 
partisanship before the truth as wholly as it may be known. 

This conflict between those who have a moral fervor, a 
staunch conviction and would make all their fellows share 
in both, and the followers of Nature’s secrets to the goal 
whatever be the implications of the facts discovered, is at 
the bottom of the confusion among equally sincere propo- 
nents of wet and dry convictions. The hereditary drys go so 
far as to suppress intentionally and to forbid through their 
public influence the use of such modern truths as might start 
a school-child thinking that there are perhaps two sides to 
even the alcohol question. The wets assume that personal 
experience avails more than the controlled experiments of 
the sciences. Four examples of apparent inconsistencies in 
fact will suffice to make us pause and perhaps redetermine 
the reasons for our attitudes toward beverage alcohol. 


1 


Alcohol in moderate amount, taken with meals and in suitable 
dilution by a healthy adult, may be used during many years of life 
without appreciably interfering ahah the health or length of life of 
the individual. 

When people indiscriminately use alcoholic beverages even 
moderately in the ordinary social and medical sense, their deathrate 
and the occurrence of sickness and its duration among them are at 
substantially higher levels than among non-users similar in age, sex, 
race, social, economic and educational characteristics. 


HESE two statements are equally true, facts equally 

susceptible of repeated and consistent proof. They have 
been observed for almost a hundred years and are currently 
verified in accumulating human and social experience. The 
drys deny the first statement and play up the second; the 
wets exploit the first and ignore the second. It is their double 
and equal dishonesty which disgusts any critical audience, 
confuses youth willing to learn and brings disrepute on both 
their houses. 

It is well for us to accept both truths and then consider our 
loyalties. Do we prefer to think of and for our individual 
satisfactions or to consider every personal act and choice in 
relation to our fellows? 

The fact that an individual, perhaps the exceptional, 
perhaps the average grown man among us may use alcohol 
moderately with his food without apparent damage to his 
health or some abbreviation of his expected years of life, is 
quite consistent with the fact that damage to health from 
similar moderate use of alcohol follows when such drinkers 
are compared in groups with comparably selected groups 


who do not use alcohol. The reasons for this apparent in- 


like a spring freshet; repeal rolls along like a greatslow comber 
on a sandy beach. Now is the time of all times to get at the 
facts of alcohol whether those facts turn out to be wet or dry 


consistency in facts are inherent in the qualities of alcohol 


and in the variability of human tolerance, of the urge to 


drinking and of the personality, satisfactions, escapes, infla- 


tion or euphoria caused by alcohol in man. While instances 
of continued good health in moderate users of alcohol are 


known to physicians and others, this is not either the usual 
or average experience with those who make a daily practice © 
of adding alcohol to their diet, for the majority of once © 
moderate users find opportunity, excuse or desire sufficient — 


to persuade them into more frequent, larger or stronger doses — 


of the drug, or in other words to deviate from strict modera- 
tion into excess. What may appear to be moderate, safe, — 
consistent with health in a physically active early manhood, ~ 
easily becomes a hazard to health in the man of middle age. — 
Individual moderation is attainable and can be observed. | 


Collective experience is against the probability that a_ 


thousand average men will judge wisely the amount and 


time and conditions of their drinking within the limits of 
good health. 


The advocate of personal liberty, of the privilege or choice | 
of dietary habits within the range of what is contemporary ~ 


understanding ‘of moderateness, i.e., 


the temperate use of — 


alcoholic beverages, clings to the evidence of particular 


individuals of his acquaintance. The believer in total ab-— 


stinence, seeking maximum social safety even at the sacrifice 4 
of the prea of the ruggedly healthy individual, argues — 


for the exclusion of alcoholic drinks from the human dietary. 


Let the discussion be drawn along these lines, according to | 


philosophy or social outlook but let not either partisan deny@ 
the facts. 


2 


Alcohol is used as a food to the extent of about 20 percent of the 
daily needs of an average adult engaged chiefly in outdoor occupations — 
requiring considerable physical exertion, among some twenty millions — 


of people in countries where wine and beer are produced at a low 


price and in abundance. These people do not necessarily or always 
exhibit evidence of ill-health which can be attributed exclusively to 


this use of alcohol. 
The use of alcohol as a source of energy for muscular work, that 


. 


is, as a food, is physiologically unsound. When alcohol serves as a 


fuel food and is either eliminated unchanged or burned (oxidized) 
with the development of energy for body use, and thus spares the use 


of the proteins of the body for this purpose or permits the storage in 


the body of fats and carbohydrates which would be otherwise used as 
fuel foods, the toxic, the depressant, the harmful effects of alcohol 
on the tissues of the body, particularly on the central nervous system 
(brain and spinal cord) are important offsetting disadvantages. 
Alcohol, while capable of serving some of the functions of food, 
is incapable of doing in and for the body what we expect and require 
of other main categories of foods, that 1s, alcohol cannot add to body 
growth, development, structure, repair or capacity of reproduction. 
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ALCOHOL is and isn’t a food. It is used as a food. It 
lacks the values we rely upon for the common and 
necessary uses of foods. It has the handicap of toxicity which 
foods properly speaking lack. Can wets and drys reconcile 
the statements of facts with which they bolster their argu- 
ments and cease confusing the public with half-truths? No 
informed mother will give alcohol to a child for food, no 
dietician includes it in a rational dietary for healthy persons. 
No athlete or sportsman uses alcohol as a food without suffer- 
ing inferiority of performance because of its toxic effects. 
No form of physical work has been tested that does not reveal 
inferior performance when equivalent amounts of food 
energy usually obtained from meats, fats and starches are 
replaced by alcohol in the diet. And yet in the technical 
sense that alcohol is directly convertible into muscular 
energy by oxidation in the body without any digestive con- 
version into other substances, alcohol may pass under the 
name of a fuel food substance. 

If alcohol were not taxed it might be possible to offer it 
for sale at prices which would compare favorably, calorie 
for calorie, with various economical carbohydrate foods in 
common use, but if we availed ourselves of such economy we 
should suffer serious disabilities from bulk if we used the 
low percent alcohols, and from strength if we used the wines 
and distilled or reinforced liquors. In its simplest terms the 
truth is that alcohol is too toxic for use as a food by the 
mature adult, and it lacks those qualities of food upon 
which the growth, development, repair and structural and 
functional stability of childhood depend. 


3 


Alcohol is a useful medicine. It has properties which have justified 
its use externally and internally in the care of the sick. 

Alcohol is a habit-forming depressant narcotic drug unsuitable for 
use by persons at their own discretion for tts drug effect. 


LCOHOL is used internally in the treatment of the sick 
because of its narcotic properties which differ only in 
degree and duration from the similar drugs ether and 
chloroform. The narcotic effect which is sought universally 
by users of beverage alcohol to produce a greater or less 
degree of euphoria, that is, a subjective and usually exag- 
gerated sense of well-being and sense of temporary release 
and superiority, is of the same character as the chief effect 
for which alcohol is given as a medicine to patients,—to 
reduce their sense of apprehension, worry, excitement, to 
put them at ease when enforced rest is necessary, as some- 
times in the angina of heart disease, in the boredom and 
discouragement and petty fatigues or anxieties of the aged. 
In its mildest effects the narcosis amounts to a dullness 
and indifference to the unavoidable annoyances of life. 
Even as a so-called appetizer or stomachic tonic the bene- 
ficial effect, such as it is, does not result from any helpful 
effect on the chemical or physical processes of digestion, but 
again on the state of mind or contentment created by the 
slight narcosis which remoyes the burdens of business or 
other harassments from the immediate consciousness of the 
patient. Externally in certain strengths alcohol serves ad- 
mirably as a local antiseptic, and to toughen the skin where 
pressure threatens injury to the bedridden. Of course, the 
medicinal effects can with a little ingenuity be attained 
without the use of beverage alcohol by drugs which carry 
with them no hazard of habit-development. 
All of this wisdom of the pharmacologist and therapeutist 
is quite consistent with the equally well-attested observations 
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of physicians and sociologists that there is a property in- 
cluded in the human use of alcoholic beverages which tempts 
the drinker to repeat the experiment of changing, however 
little, his personality through the escape mechanism of 
partial or even considerable narcosis, by other doses of the 
drug, even to the point of becoming dependent upon more 
frequent or larger doses to obtain the euphoria which has 
delighted him. Thus while many persons use alcohol in 
moderation for many years without increasing the amount 
by frequency or size of the dose, and maintaining at all 
times their independence of the drug so that they can dis- 
continue its use at will, even abruptly, with no distress or 
real inconvenience physically, it is nonetheless true that 
practically all excessive users of alcohol, all drunkards, 
habitués, addicts or what you will, who use alcohol to an 
asocial extent have been at one time moderate drinkers and 
have succumbed to the desire to repeat the drug effects over 
and over again. 

The aged and chronically ill may gain some comfort and 
peace from the use of suitable forms of alcoholic beverages 
as prescribed by their physicians, and alcohol may improve 
the appetite in convalescence. There are few other condi- 
tions facing the physician in which alcohol serves a useful 
purpose. The urge to drink and the non-resistance to the 
desire to drink more and oftener are the reasons why alcohol 
is included among the habit-forming drugs. For people of 
the occidental races alcoholism has a greater social signifi- 
cance as a habit than has the addiction to morphine, heroin 
or cocaine. 


4 


Alcohol used moderately and under suitable conditions does not 
cause intoxication. 

Alcohol, taken in amounts so small that the drinker cannot dis- 
cover any sensations which he assoctates with the effects of alcohol, 
regularly causes nevertheless detertorations of performance due to its 
depressant action, and to a degree which disqualifies him in various 
important situations. 


HEALTHY grown-up with as much as two tenths of 

one percent of alcohol in his blood usually considers 
himself, and will be considered by others, entirely free from 
signs of alcoholic intoxication even though a critical observer 
can detect those lapses from good taste, discretion and judg- 
ment which are the common expressions of a_ personality 
released by alcohol from the usual levels of restraint and 
discrimination. What is usually thought of as intoxication 
follows the presence of from two to three tenths of one per- 
cent of alcohol in the blood, an amount generally sufficient 
to cause some loss of control of faculties and of the muscles of 
locomotion. 

We, speaking socially, are perhaps ready to consider 
alcoholic intoxication a state in which a man with no out- 
ward evidence, such as in gait or in manner, yet shows an 
excitement or lack of clarity of mind which we know are 
alien to hifn in his free state, i.e. free from drug effect. For 
purposes of law, of police, of restraint in cases of alcoholism, 
a state of body and mind may have to be reached which 
follows only upon the presence of three or more tenths of a 
percent of alcohol in the blood, or any amount just short of 
five tenths percent from which dead drunkenness results. 

Drunkenness, a term of social opprobrium, is much more 
narrowly limited in use than the term intoxication, which 
can be demonstrated at a point of alcohol saturation of the 
blood of one tenth percent or even less. (Continued on page 437) 
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3READLINE 


A Play in One Act 


Time: The present. 


PLace: A street in any metro- 
olitan city just after nightfall. 


CHARACTERS: Twenty-two men, 
s introduced. 


Scene: The curtain rises on a 
age that is entirely dark. For a 
1oment there is complete silence, 
1en over to the left of the stage a 
1an strikes a match to light a 
garet. In the first glow of the 
shted match, several other men 
re dimly revealed. They are all 
icing toward the right of the stage. 

voice, speaking suddenly from 
1e darkness, says: ““God! but it’s 
oid.” This blunt statement is 
lowed immediately by several 
uttered comments, low and indistinct. The glowing cigaret moves 
ward the center of the stage, and that movement is accompanied 

y a shuffling sound that is quite audible. Gradually a doorway 
1 the center of the stage is lighted, and simultaneously, footlights 
re used; both of these lighting effects so controlled as to concen- 
ate the light in the center of the stage, around the doorway. 
he extreme right and the extreme left of the stage are still dark 
nd remain so throughout the action. 


HE light now reveals that a long line of men is emerging from the 

darkness on the left of the stage, filing past the lighted doorway, 
nd disappearing into the darkness to the right. The line moves 
owly and with sudden jerks and pauses. Now a single pace for- 
ard; now three paces; now an interval of rest. The men in the 
ne are ordinary men, like yourself, or the man next door, or your 
rocerman, or the janitor. Some are young and some are old. The 
oung are scarcely more than boys. In general, they all wear old or 
|-fitting clothing. Some have overcoats, turned up at the collar. 
)thers are shivering in suit coats or sweaters. Occasionally, there 
a rather well-dressed man in the line. 

Almost the entire action of the play takes place in the lighted 
rea before the doorway, as different sections of the line pause 
1ere in their progress across the stage. 


Over in the darkness at the right of the stage, a voice says: 


3ean soup, tonight.’’ That phrase is repeated by another voice 
ad then by another. It runs the entire length of the line, each man 
assing the information on to the man behind him. As it is finally 
‘peated for the last time by the man in the darkness at the ex- 
eme left of the stage, the line of men, which has been temporarily 
alted, moves forward several paces. Since the doorway has been 
shted, eight men have passed across it. 

(Except where noted it makes no difference whether the men 
\king part in the action be young or old. All of the characters are 
ameless. Four men at a time can stand in the lighted space on the 
age and the action of the play is carried on by whatever four 
appen to occupy that space. As new characters are introduced 
ito that position, by the movement of the line toward the right, 
thers pass on. Movement of the line is thus indicated by the intro- 
uction of the new characters. Since they must be nameless, the 
1en are designated by consecutive numbers.) 
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9TH Man: Bean soup again tonight. My God! It’s gettin’ so I camt 
look a bean in the face. 


10TH Man: Yeah? Well, just step aside, brother. I can handle your bowl 

9TH Man: Ain’t there anything else they can make soup out of? 

10TH Man: Sure. They might use meat and vegetables. But what the hell 
would the Unemployment Relief Commission have for supper if they went 
an’ spent money like that? | 

11TH Man: That’s a real racket. 

12TH Man: Sure. They line their own pockets before they figger what they 
can do for our stomachs. 

13TH Man: (one of the white-collar variety) Well, suppose they didn’t. Sup- 
pose they served us turkey dinners with all the trimmings. Suppose they 
spent every cent they collected on relief. We'd still be here in line, wouldn't 
we? It wouldn’t give us jobs, would it? 

12TH Man: Maybe it wouldn’t give us any jobs but your belt buckle 
wouldn’t rub a callous on your backbone. 

14rH Man: An’ maybe we might get a decent place to sleep instead of a 
flop in a hot stuffy room with a couple hundred other men, snoring, hacking, 
spitting, an’ smelling like hell. To say nothing of the lice. 

13TH Man: Sure, they might feed us better. They might sleep us better. 
They might quit asking their damn questions. But it’s work I want. 

151TH Man: Yeah. Work, an’ the moon an’ the stars. Anything else you 
want, bo. It’d all be simple if it wasn’t for one little thing. 

13TH Man: What’s that? 

15rmH Man: There ain’t no work, 

16TH Man: Is that bastard still huntin? for work? 

15ruH Man: Guess he must be. He made a nice little speech about it. 

16TH Man: (laughing) You'll get over it, Slim. Wait ’till you’ve pounded 
the pavement for a couple of years. It ain’t so hard at first. But after peopls 
say ‘“No” to you fifty times a day, seven days a week for a couple of years 
you begin to believe ’em. 

171TH Man: So I suppose you’re takin’ it, layin’ down? 

16TH Man: An’ I suppose you’re not. What are you, anyhow? One @ 
these never-say-die birds. Belong to the Chamber of Commerce an’ like that? 

171TH Man: No. But I’m not takin’ it layin’ down. I’m takin’ what I want 
an’ wherever I can. 

18ru Man: Well, the pickin’s today must of been perty poor. 

16TH MAn: Mooching? 

17TH Man: Hell no. I got a better racket than that. A new racket, too. 

18rH Man: He’s probably one of these guys who’s picked up a flock of 
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ids, taught ’em a pat story, an’ sends ’em out from door to door. They 
out their story, collect the kale, an’ he pockets the proceeds. 
17TH Man: (apparently the accusation does not bother him) Yeah? Well, I ain’t 
ad a job for nearly three years an’ this is my first night in a breadline. 
19TH Man: It’s my first night, too. 


A MAN entering from the darkness on the right of the stage passes down 
the line, stating over and over, ‘‘Room’s full. Gotta wait a few minutes. 
.oom’s full. Gotta wait a few minutes.” He passes off to the left. The line 
rowds forward so that the 19th Man is at the right of the centered light. 
‘hree others have followed him into the lighted area. In the conversation that 
lows, the men keep their position in the line, facing the right. Occasionally 
1ey turn or half turn or look over their shoulder, but they do not gather in 
1€ usual conversational group. A breadline is not natural and there is no 
ttempt to make it look natural. 


19TH Man: Will we have to wait long? (The 79th Man ts better clothed than the 
her three. He is slender and of an indeterminate age. He speaks in a rather cultured 
10e.) 

20TH Man: What difference does it make? What else have you got to do? 
The 20th Man is old and stooped. He ts dirty and his clothing is old and disreputable. 
lis voice has a whining sound.) 

19TH Man: Oh, no difference, I suppose. Only I’m a little cold. I’m not 
sed to this. 

20TH Man: You’ll get used to it. They'll make you get used to it. An’ 
ou’ll like it, too. 

21st Man: (A middle-aged individual of the laboring class, rather husky in 
bpearance.) Like it. Say, what the hell’s the matter with you? Show me a man 
iat really likes it. 

22nD Man: (He’s just a youth, awkward, skinny, and inclined to be smart.) Well, 
pbody asked you to take a spot in this breadline. If you don’t like it, why 
on’t you go over to the Waldorf? 
21st Man: (looking over his shoulder) Shut up, punk. 

22ND Man: (unabashed) Of course, if you really want work I hear that 
1ey’re puttin’ on men down on that government job across from Wein- 
ock’s Store. 

19tH Man: (half turning) Putting on men, are they? Sure, they’re 
utting on men. Married men. It’s the same all over the country. 
hey don’t care how good you are. They don’t care about your record. 
Il they ask is: ‘Are you married?” That’s all. How do they expect a single 
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man to live? Don’t they think that 
single men get hungry—just as 
hungry as married men? What do 
they want us to do? Get married 
just so as we can get a job? 

20TH Man: It’s the breadline for 
you, Slim. 

19tH Maw: Breadline! Bread- 
line! Not on your life. This is my 
first night. Itll be my last. ’m not 
a bum, a hobo. I'll not be treated 
like one. Oh, sure. I know I’m in 
line tonight. Maybe you think it’s 
funny, the way I feel. But I won’t 
be in this line again. (in a whisper) 
If it wasn’t that I was so God— 
Damn—hungry—I wouldn’t be 
here now. 

20TH Man: (who caught that 
whisper) And you'll be just as God-damn hungry tomorrow night. 

22ND Man: When is a bum not a bum? Answer: When he’s God- 
damn hungry. (The others do not pay any attention to the boy's wise- 
cracking.) 

20TH Man: And some breadlines aren’t so bad. 

19TH Man: The people in this country won’t stand it much 
longer. 

20TH Man: I said that four years ago. 

19TH Man: Well, it’s the truth. My God! How can they? Don’t 
they know what’s going on? 

22ND Man: You mean, don’t they know that you’re hungry? 

20TH Man: No. He means can’t they see what’s happenin’ to 
people. I look old, don’t I. Well, I’m not. I’m only a little over 
fifty. I ought to be good for ten more years of work, at least. I am 
good for it. But will I ever get it? No. If things ever open up again 
they'll take the young bucks. I know it. I’m trying not to get ex- 
cited about it. There ain’t anything I can do will ever change 
things. I’m discarded. I was discarded at forty-nine. I sleep in a 
Public Lodging House. The public feeds me rolls and coffee for 
breakfast. At night I get soup and stale bread. If I eat anything 
else I’ve got to mooch it. I go to the Salvation Army for my 
clothes. I get my haircuts in the Barber College. I pick my smokes 
up out of the gutter. You (speaking to the man just ahead of him in the 
line) needn’t act so damn snooty about it. You may not be like me 
yet, but you will be, soon. There’s nothing strange about me. 
I’m just one of the fifteen million unemployed. 

22ND Man: You’re an old bum. You’re not eyen trying to find 
work. There’s plenty of us that ain’t like you. 

20TH Man: Not yet, maybe. 

22ND Mans I should say not yet. (for the first time the youth is 
serious) ’m—well—I’m going back home next month. [ll get me 
a job, too. I’ll settle down. You won’t see me in many breadlines. 

20TH Man: How long you been on the road? 

22ND Man: Ever since I got out of highschool. But it wasn’t 
because I had to. I—well—I wanted to see the country. 

20TH Man: There must have been a lot like you. Now days you 
stumble all over ’em when you climb a freight. Some of ’em not 
dry behind the ears. 

22ND Man: Well, what of it? 

20TH Man: Oh, nothing. 
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22nD Man: But anyhow, this depression’ll be over before you 
now it. 

21st Man: Not before we knew it. 

22nD Man: Things are on the up-grade now. Hell, to hear you 
slows talk a man would think that the country was going to the 
ogs. There’s more to eat in this country than the world could 
onsume in a year. 

21st Man: Try an’ get some of it. 

22nD Man: Well, things could be a lot worse. 

21st Man: They are a lot worse. 

22ND Man: Oh, yeah? 

21st Man: (nodding) You’re just plain dumb, kid. But you’ve 
een around some. Enough to have seen a lot of lines like this one. 
‘ou called the old man a bum. Maybe he is. I don’t know an’ don’t 
are. Maybe the men who used to be in lines like this were 
ums, but there’s plenty of us in the line tonight that ain’t. There’s 
lenty of us ain’t even single men. 

22np Man: Sure. Wife deserters. 

21st Man: (nodding slowly) Sure. You named it, kid. Wife de- 
erters. But not like you mean it. You heard that guy down the 
ne while ago howling about how only married men could get 
vork. Maybe he’s right. But there’s lots of married men can’t get 
obs. An’ there’s lots of married men who’ve got jobs that can’t 
arn enough to keep their families going. There’s lots of married 
nen have had to clear out so that their families wouldn’t starve. It 
in’t desertion when it’s done like that. 

22ND Man: What fancy name do you call it? 

21st Man: I don’t know why I don’t turn around and crack you. 

22nD Man: Oh, yeah? 

21st Man: It’s just that you’re a kid. You’ve probably got ahead 
f you what a lot of us have gone through. But I hope to God it 
in’t as bad as we’ve had it. 

22ND Man: Don’t worry. It won’t be. 

20TH Man: I felt that way when I was just a kid. 

21st Man: Yeah, an’ three years ago—I felt that way. 

20TH Man: Married, are you? 

21st Man: (/aughing bitterly) You might call it that. At least I’ve 
ot a wife an’ four kids. 

20TH Man: Separated or divorced. 

21st Man: Neither. That is, in the legal sense. 

22nD Man: He just went off and left them. 

21st Man: (repeating) I just went off and left them. (He turns half 
round) You’re right, son. I just went off and left them. But ’m 
ot the only man who’s done that. The breadlines in this city are 
ull of men like me. Some men have the guts to kill themselves. 
)thers of us hang on to life, worry ourselves sick, or go crazy. Do 
ou think I left my wife an’ kids because I wanted to leave ’em. 
Jo you think I left °em because they wanted me to go away? My 
sod! kid, ’'d give my right arm—I’d give anything in the world 
o go back. But I can’t—that’s all—I can’t. 

22nD Man: (in a husky voice) [—I—didn’t mean anything, Mister. 

21st Man: You’ve got a family, somewhere, ain’t you, kid. 
Maybe you got a kid brother—just a youngster. Do you want to 
now why I ain’t home tonight instead of standing in this God- 
lamned breadline? 

20TH Man: Aw, let up on him. 

21st Man: I'll tell you why I ain’t home tonight. [’ll tell you 
vhy there’s thousands of men like me in lines like this. Maybe you 
von’t be so cocky after you’ve really had a taste of the world. 

22ND Man: (nervously) Sure, Mister. I—I—didn’t mean— 

21st Man: Oh, it ain’t a long story an’ it ain’t a sob story, either. 
*m just one of the unemployed, that’s all. I just lost my job, a 
actory job and a bum job, but just the same, a job. That was all. 
just lost my job. I couldn’t get another. I pounded the pavement 
intil I was almost without shoes, but I couldn’t get another. Oh, 
got a few odd-jobs—earned a few dollars now an’ then. But a 
amily of six can’t live on odd jobs, can they? 

22nd Man: (shaking his head) 1 guess not. 

2isr Man: You think you’ve seen something of the world. I 
uppose you even think you’ve had a few tough experiences. Do 
ou knew what it’s like to hunt an’ hunt an’ hunt for work an’ 
ever find it? Do you know what it’s like to start buyin’ a home an’ 
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then to lose that home an’ everything that’s in it? Do you know 
what it’s like to have to move a family into one cramped room, 
where you sleep like sardines in a tin, all together, on the floor? 
Do you know what it’s like to lose all your friends, to become 
paupers—beggars—living on charity? An’ God! Those charity 
food orders. You have to stand in line in a charity commissary, 
where it’s hot an’ smelly. They give you a number. When your 
turn comes an’ they call the number you go in a little office an’ 
explain that you ain’t had any work. You damn near have to get 
down on your knees— You lug home what they give you in a sack 
on your back. They’ve got it figured down to a scientific basis, how 
much you need. Scientific starvation. 

20TH Man: He’s got it right, kid. I been through the mill. 

21st Man: You’ve been through the mill, huh. But have you 
ever come home at night, hungry, weak, half starved yourself, an’ 
picked up in your arms one of your kids like I’ve done night after 
night. He was just a tiny tike. Just three. But his little arms an’ 
legs were like broomsticks. Thin—scarcely more than skin an” 
bone. An’ he had a hackin’ cough. His lungs. Oh, it wasn’t T.B. 
Not at first. It was just under-nourishment. That’s all. He was just 
starved. (whispering) We could see him dying—dying—right under 
our eyes. An’ we couldn’t do a thing about it. The—the doctor 
called it pneumonia. But he’d never have had pneumonia—he’d 
have thrown it off if his little thin body hadn’t—hadn’t been 
starved. 

22np Man: I—I didn’t know. 

2ist Man: Do you want to know why I left home? I left home 
because I couldn’t bear to watch the others go out the same way. 
Because if I deserted I knew that the county would have to take 
care of my wife an’ kids. Hell, I don’t matter. I can stand in bread- 
lines. Now, put a fancy name to that if you wish. (bitterly) ’'m a 
hero. I deserted my wife an’ kids to save their lives. I ought to 
have a monument. 


HERE is a moment of intense silence. Then, from the right of 

the stage a voice calls, “All right, step lively men. We ain’t 
got all night.” The line begins to move. The action continues 
as new actors cross the lighted area. 


23RD Man: Move along, kid, or get out of the way. 

24TH Man: This line gets longer every day. 

25TH Man: An’ the grub gets worse. ; 

24TH Man: Well, what do you expect. The Unemployment 
Relief Commission’s gotta get theirs, don’t they? 

26TH Man: I’d like to be on that Commission for about a week. 

25TH Man: You’d have to work. 

26TH Man: What’s work? I heard that word sometime or other. 
Don’t remember where. 

277H Man: Say, I heard today that they’re startin’ to work that 
new Government project across from Weinstock’s Store. 

28TH Man: Yeah, well it won’t do you no good. All they’re 
takin’ on is married men. 

29TH Man: Sure. We can starve. Single men don’t get hungry. 
An’ if they do, well there’s always the breadline. 

28TH Man: Or the jail. 

29TH Man: They won’t let you in the jail any more. It’s full 


- of bankers. 


30TH Man: It ought to be. 


The line is momentarily halted and the lights start to fade. A 
whisper, starting at the right end of the line, runs down the entire 
length to the right, repeated in turn by each man in the line. 
“Bean soup tonight.” “Bean soup.” “Bean soup tonight.” The 
light gets dimmer until the men in the center of the stage are only 
vague outlines. And the line starts moving again. Somewhere in the 
line a man laughs and says: “It’s gettin’ so I can’t look a bean in 
the face any more. Ain’t there anything else they can make 
soup out of?” 

The stage grows entirely dark. A voice says: “God! but it’s 
cold.” And a man to the left of the stage lights a cigaret. There is a 
shuffling noise and the lighted cigaret moves toward the center of 
the'stage. After a pause, the curtain is lowered. 
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SINKING SLUMS 


BY HENRY WRIGHT 


Out of the depression has come a powerful aid to slum clear- 


ance—the collapsed land values which show clearly enough 


end of fruitless effort has been devoted. In 

fact our slum areas have in recent years 
been increasing at a discouraging rate, while the 
most impressive report of the great Washington 
Housing Conference of 1931, that of its Finance 
Committee, was a warning against expenditure on new 
housing for the reason, which has since been emphasized in 
each ensuing effort to finance building, that such new hous- 
ing would compete with and endanger the great investments 
tied up in present loans and equities in old housing no small 
part of which has long outlived its usefulness. It would then 
come as a somewhat startling revelation if we could be 
convinced that the greatest impediment to slum clearance, 
the high cost of land, is already well on the way to dissolution 
and that we may even expect a break in the ranks of financial 
resistance to new housing expenditure because of the counter 
interest within the financial group to start building by which 
to realize what little remaining value may be salvaged from 
slum holdings. The exodus of 57 percent of the 1923 popula- 
tion of New York’s East Side has contributed to spectacular 
though as yet isolated scrapping of land values in that great 
area, but there is more reason for the existence of fairly high 
and permanent-use values in this fortunately situated dis- 
trict than in most of the slum areas of other cities, which, 
while they have been shrinking recently in holding value, 
by no means have reached the new levels to which they must 
and will inevitably go within the near future. 

It is the purpose of this article to attempt to point out 
these trends which offer a ray of new hope to those who 
have long persisted in efforts for slum clearance as well as to 
suggest more comprehensive objectives than we have had 
the courage to advocate in the past. The following points will 
be discussed: 


a. The fact that slum areas have grown in extent and the reasons 
therefor. 

b. The fact that holding values of the past, prohibitive for re- 
constructed housing, no longer have any foundation and are des- 
tined to dissolution. 

c. The new opportunity and demand for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of use to which reconstruction should be directed. 


S= clearance is a matter to which no 


Before examining these in turn, I think it will be agreed 
that, given the probability of large-scale reconstruction, it 
is important first to determine the purposes and objectives 
before becoming further involved in the minutiae of “Show” 
the job is to be done or of how cheaply we can do it. I do not 
hesitate to say at once that the very commonly accepted idea 
‘that the slums should be rebuilt primarily with the purpose 
of rehousing the present tenants is no longer valid in respect 
to any large-scale handling of the problem. 

Before proceeding further it should be noted that we have 
in mind not only slums of large cities which usually consist of 
depreciated tenement-houses, but in most small cities we 
have deteriorated property, usually adjoining the business 
district, which constitute slums quite as much as the more 
formidable areas of large cities. They may be made up of 
old-fashioned frame houses once occupied by well-to-do fami- 
lies and now used in makeshift fashion by two or more fami- 


that slums have been houses built on sinking sands. They can- 
not support their own weight. A lifelong enemy of blighted 
areas points to the next steps in the development of cities 


lies of the very poor. They usually present on a smaller scale 
the same factors as their city cousins in which land is being 
held for relatively high prices in anticipation of a changed use. 

Slum areas have been increasing in extent as well as in 
disrepair for the simple reason that they occupy an area of 
the city which has had no immediate usefulness, but has 
been held by non-resident owners interested in long-term 
holding for eventual high profits for a converted use. In 
medium-sized cities, especially those which have attained 
most of their growth within fifty years, the process of ac- 
cumulating slum areas on the rim of the central business 
district can be traced in very simple terms. The studies 
shown in the plates in the following pages of typical city 
growth during this period offer also the underlying basis for 
radical changes in land values which are to be considered 
under the second subject. 

The simple fact is that while cities have continued te 
spread in an unprecedented manner, resulting in much 
financial embarrassment at the present time, their commer- 
cial and light-industrial areas at the center have stopped 
spreading and in some cases show very definite signs of re- 
ceding from former partially occupied boundaries. The 
changes over a series of years, varying with each city, have 
been diagrammatically visualized in Plate I (page 418), 
while the attendant effect on actual and potential land val- 
ues has been crudely indicated on Plate II (page 419). 


N the former we start perhaps fifty years ago when the city 
was a fairly compact entity, due to limitations of trans- 
portation, with (Fig. 1) a center of mixed business, smali 
industry and old housing (a) and a rim of more recent dwell- 
ings (b). Later (Fig. 2) the general growth of the city en- 
couraged by new transportation, carried the residential area 


* outward (b), while the commerce-industry area spread into 


some of the former residential rim leaving a portion (d) asa 
stagnant or partially blighted district. The next period (Fig. 
3) finds a further spread of (b) outward but a stabilized area 
(a) in which the actual increased space needs of the com- 
mercial-industry area is provided by taller buildings (g); 
a permanent slum area appears at (e). In Fig. 4, the final 
stage already reached in many cities, shows an even more 
far-flung spread of residential areas (b) due to automotive 
transport and the speculative real-estate urge, leaving behind 
it an ever-widening area of stagnation and blight (d) and 
the undisturbed slums (e) with the commercial and more 
limited interior light industries soaring skyward (g) and suf- 
fering a reduced space capacity need actually shrinking 
away from the slum area (e) and adding to it (f). 

Those much heralded conditions resulting in technological 
unemployment have for similar causes created also an ac- 
companying unemployment of space. New machines run 
through from two to five times as much product on a given 
floor space as under former conditions, while machines also 
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have reduced drastically the number of 
clerks, stenographers and other work- 
ers required in a given commercial 
enterprise. 

Thus we find actual use values for 
the slum area (e) subject to reduction 
by a double pull, outward to the new 
suburbs with an insulating ring of 
stagnant blighted area of ever-increas- 
ing extent, and the new and scarcely 
recognized pull inward toward the 
skyscraper center of reducing capacity 
requirements. The slum is left an 
“orphaned” district,— fortunately it 
is for the most part in the hands of 
those who can support it. But these 
usually astute interests have as yet 
failed to acknowledge the full losses in 
a shrinkage to a final “real value” for 
the only purpose for which there re- 
mains a probable use: their reconstruc- 
tion for residential purposes and this 
to be of a kind capable of absorbing 
relatively large areas of land. 

While the situation has here been 
presented in strictly diagrammatic sim- 
plified form it indicates the basic situa- 
tion in many important medium- 
sized cities and is at least roughly 
indicative of the more complicated 
process which has taken place in larger 
cities and those in which physical 
boundaries have necessarily caused a 
more irregular disposal of the various 
functions of business, industry and 
residential areas. 

It may be useful to speculate as to 
why this drastic and fairly new change in prospects for real 
value has not been sooner sensed by the large holding inter- 
ests who as usual might have unloaded on the down-swing of 
prices and hastened the recognition of the new actual values. 
May it not be that holdings of this kind have generally fallen 
into the hands of trusts or absentee owners who have had less 
cause to notice changes and have continued, upon past ex- 
perience, to hold for eventual high profits being able to 
maintain current taxes out of other earnings? Such interests 
have been more or less unsusceptible to the effect of actually 
disappearing use value which the smaller owner would have 
more quickly recognized in his inability to meet taxes and 
other current.expenses. Whatever reason we may assign to 
the delay, only emphasizes the probability that once the 
situation is appreciated a further drastic fall in prices may be 
expected. Not only will this result in a financial basis far 
more consistent with actual residential use and relatively 
safe investment in new housing ventures, but the continued 
presence of fairly large financial interests in the field may 
lead to the realization that even these new low values 
determined by the limitation of use to general housing pur- 
poses can only be assured by some comprehensive program 
on the part of property-owners and city authorities. 

Large-scale handling of the problem is the only way in 
which this type of city district can be put to a usefulness 
which will support even a reasonable land value and also 
bring to the city permanent taxable values to which it is en- 
titled for the peculiar convenience of location to the city 
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PLATE |. Typical spread of modern 
American cities and the accumula- 
Fig. 1 tion of increased areas of blight and 
Primitive slums. 
City KEY 


a—Commerce and light industry. 

b—Active residential area. 

c—Extension commercial 
light industry. 

d—lInactive residential and blight. 

e—Actual slum areas. 

f—Inactive commerce and light 
industry. 

g—Vertical high 
buildings. 
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Fig. 3 

Arrested growth of 
center by vertical 
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Fig. 4 

Central area shrinking 
due to further vertical 
growth and lessened 
space needs 


center. This convenience of location can be realized only by 
seeing to it that the areas are so reconstructed as to accommo- 
date and attract those people to whom this convenient loca- 
tion is an advantage. The first matter of concern therefore 
on the part of planners and social workers should be to de- 
termine what groups there are who would be most ad- 
vantageously served by these areas and then proceed to sug- 
gest to both owners and cities the form of development 
necessary to attract and satisfy such groups. 

While it is true that our recognized slums are usually oc- 
cupied now to a large degree by the poorest people, this is by 
no means universally the case. The migration within the city 
of racial or religious groups is well known to most readers, 
and it does not follow that because people live in certain 
poor districts they are confined there merely by poverty. As 
a matter of fact our situation in regard to the slums is often 
quite different from that in old cities abroad where there has 
been a long established class of poorer population who have 
occupied certain districts for generations and for whom a 
change in locality would be a disturbing loss. Here no such 
long established conditions exist in which strong ties would 
be broken by a shift to some new location. Unquestionably 
we should not overlook the interests of the poor in any plan 
requiring the shifting of population and must consider the 
displaced as well as those for whom the new housing is in- 
tended; but the fact remains that there are other important 
considerations and others beside the poor in purse who may 
deserve our attention. é 
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We should then frankly determine for what group or 
groups these reconstructed areas will be most logically and 
advantageously utilized. A first consideration is that of un- 
tangling the mess which the unguided growth of the large 
‘cities has created. In spite of costly adjustments in street 
widenings and transportation we have scarcely kept abreast 
of increasing traffic and other problems while the lot of the 
commuter has grown almost unsupportable. But traffic dif- 

 ficulty arises not from the number of people and vehicles 
but from the amount of cross-purpose movement involved. 

There is a limit, and perhaps it is in sight, to which the 
haphazard growth of cities, the abandonment of old dwell- 
ing areas for new ones potentially as bad, the increase of 
noise and discomfort, can be carried before a breaking point 
is reached and our cities will be actually deserted for new 
communities measuring up in some slight degree to possibili- 
ties well within our grasp. If however we are to make the 
effort to preserve our present cities and if, as seems 
probable, cities are to retain a central core of commercial 
business while new industries are being forced to seek loca- 
tions on the outskirts, why should we not take advantage of 
the situation to readjust our ideas about desirable dwelling 
areas and recreate the present slum districts for the con- 
venient and enjoyable occupancy of those whose business 
relations are largely in the central area? 

__ The reaction to such a proposal will probably be one of 
question. Can these areas be made desirable and attractive 
to such groups? Why not? What is there about the usual 
suburb of today which is superior to what can be provided 
within these nearer areas properly made over on the basis of 
land costs which recognize their present uselessness for other 
purposes? The family now wasting its time and money on 

elong commuting rides and fares can well afford a sufficient 
increase in rent to cover a reasonably increased land cost. 


PLATE Il. Changes in land 
values in various areas shown in 


Plate I. 


In figure 3 the solid line repre- 
sents holding values and dotted 
line approximate earning val- 
ues. In figure 4 upper dot- 
ted line recent holding 
values, solid line present 
holding values and lower 
dotted line probable earn- 
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probable earning values will be much less 
unless the city and owners cooperate to re- 
organize the area for its highest use value, 

mostly of a residential nature. 
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The city may well afford to redirect the not inconsiderable 
subsidy it has been affording to the newly established suburb, 
in long-haul transit and partially employed utilities so as to 
make over these inner areas with ample parks and open 
spaces. Children may be afforded quite as much opportunity 
for healthful play in near areas as in more distant ones as 
testified by the results at Sunnyside Gardens even within the 
limits of the old street pattern, while a suitable readjustment 
of the street and building layout may quite conceivably pro- 
vide a range of desirable home opportunities at least equal if 
not superior to most of even the more expensive suburbs re- 
cently developed for profit to the landholder. As has been 
well demonstrated in many cities abroad, we may provide 
through good planning and community organization all the 
pleasures of sunlight, ample green and attractive shrubs and 
flowers to be found elsewhere. Some office employes may 
still seek the wide-open areas, capable of affording more 
ample space for gardens and chickens. Others may find the 
suburbs necessary for special periods while children are small, 
but for the most part these outer districts may quite well be 
allotted to part-time industrial workers or those engaged in 
specially confining work, who will greatly benefit by relaxing 
and profitable garden culture. The commercially employed 
will, in accordance with most business activities, wish to 
take their concentrated summer vacation away from the 
metropolis at seashore or mountain resort, while in the 
meantime they will divide their leisure between the outdoor 
sports of the city park and the various cultural activities 
centered in and around the city center. 

Assuming then that the reconstruction ofslum and blighted 
areas is to prove the major activity in the next important 
phase of city development, is it not in order to direct the 
purpose of this activity to: 1, the unscrambling of the costly 
cross-purpose movement of the city; 2, providing a more 
suitable and convenient home area for at 
least those workers employed in the cen- 
tral district who now travel long distances 
to cheerless and unsatisfactory suburbs; 
and finally, 3, to set about a reorganiza- 
tion of the purpose of our city develop- 
ment, adjusted to a stabilized population 
rather than anticipated growth, and 
directed to a gradual though complete 
renovation of our dilapidated housing 
facilities? 

Anything short of this means the entire 
abandonment of most of our present sordid 
and antiquated cities. Certain of them 
may very well be abandoned but many 
more are logically and well located, have 
long established social assets which could 
scarcely be duplicated and though sordid 
are by no means hopelessly spoiled. There 
is enough of permanent value to demand 
their preservation in the interest of basic 
economy and to offer a foundation for a 
new concept of usefulness and moderniza- 
tion. This modernization will by no means 
stop at the borders of our more commonly 
recognized slums. In terms either of present 
technical ability or of accomplishment in 
other countries there is scarcely 5 percent 
of our existing housing which can be con- 
sidered either first-class or entitled to a 
permanent place in the future city. 
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THE CHANCE TO REBUILD THE U.S.A. 


Housing and slum clearance may be among the few bene- 
ficiaries of the depression. The forward-looking policies of th 

new housing administrator outlined at the recent Natic 
Conference should help materially to remove some of ¢ 
worst blots in our cities. At last there is a rift in the cloud: 


BY LOULA D. LASKER 


steamer. We can now go ahead with our 
plans.” This, report has it, was the cable 
received by an American city planner after 
the earthquake of 1926. Today Tokio offers 
a magnificent illustration of city planning. 

As a result of a catastrophe even greater than an earth- 
quake, we are offered an opportunity to meet a dilemma 
closely allied to that which confronted Tokio. For included 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act are provisions 
whereby the housing situation of these United States may be 
materially improved. Three billion, three hundred million 
dollars are appropriated for “public works and construction 
projects” which include (clause D—section 202) “construc- 
tion, reconstruction, alteration or repair under public regu- 
lation or control of low-cost housing and slum-clear- 
ance projects.” For these purposes loans will be made to 
private corporations, and loans and grants (the latter up to 
30 pércent of the cost of labor and materials) to states, 
municipalities or other public bodies. An opportunity ofa 
lifetime to clear away slums, to rebuild portions of our cities 
and rehouse a large part of the two thirds of the population 
still living in substandard dwellings! 

To pool their experience in preparation for carrying out 
the portion of the act referred to, some five hundred men and 
women assembled in Cleveland on a hot July day in the first 
national conference on slum clearance and the first confer- 
ence of the kind called by an American municipality. To the 
delegates assembled from some forty cities the announce- 
ment that Robert D. Kohn of New York, former president of 
the American Institute of Architects, had been appointed 
housing administrator was acclaimed with universal en- 
thusiasm; slum clearance and housing were now in safe 
hands. For Mr. Kohn’s intimate knowledge of the national 
problem, his experience and his standing as an architect and 
city planner qualify him as perhaps no other man in the 
country to fill this position important alike to taxpayers and 
to those who should be benefited under the new law. 

How will the law work? 


ce is in ruins—please take the first 


E conference was fortunate in having among its speak- 
ers A. Mackay Smith, housing adviser to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—who is continuing in that capac- 
ity to the new head of the housing division of the Public 
Works Administration—empowered by his new chief to dis- 
cuss the tentative statement of regulation and policy even 
before it had received official approval of the public works 
administrator and the cabinet committee. A new deal in- 
deed, thought those present, as Mr. Smith took the conference 
into his confidence, remarking on several occasions that the 
federal government is looking for advice and suggestions, 
and that this body would render an invaluable service by 
delegating to a qualified committee the task of formulating a 
model housing law to be adopted by states which have no 
such statute. Chairman Louis Brownlow at once complied 
with this request. 
“The government,” said Mr. Smith, “will give preference 
to housing projects for the lowest income groups. 
what constitutes low-cost housing must necessarily depend 
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upon local conditions.” On the other hand, slum clearance 
and low-cost housing are differentiated in the act, so that 
slum clearance need not necessarily involve low-cost 


According to Mr. Smith, new housing should be located 
preferably with reference to a long-term plan for the eco- 
nomic development of the community and with particulary 
reference to prospective availability of employment, trans-) 
portation facilities, schools and utilities. (A warning to cities) 
to prepare a comprehensive plan if they want to be in on the 
new deal.) The new housing will not be confined to urban 
regions or crowded centers, but will include sections where 
the price of land permits housing for the lower-income 
groups consistent with the most modern standards. 


N° loan will be made which cannot be self-liquidating 
during the useful life of the building, in the case of fire. 
proof structures thirty-five years and of non-f 
twenty-five years. Since the purpose of the act is to furnish 
employment, projects involving a low ratio of land cost as 
compared with labor and material cost will be preferred 
Land coverage should be 45 percent or lower. Interest rates 
will probably be 4 percent and amortization 114 percent. 
The new administration will not act as a bank but as a pub 
lic lending agency, so that loans may be for two thirds and 
upwards of appraisal value. But here it should be mentioned 
that Mr. Smith never lost an opportunity to emphasize that 
the administration will exercise every care to ensure that its 
loans are properly protected. And here, too, it should be 
added that throughout Mr. Smith emphasized the fact tha 
any regulations he laid down were only tentative. 
stressed that what he said “had no official significance a 
sdhould only he negated’ Sa tits cet ace nek tal cael 
the delegates felt might be regarded as the word of authority. 
To those who feared that if public bodies went into th 
housing business with a government subsidy of 30 percent in 
addition to a loan, unfair competition with private corpora- 
tions might develop, Mr. Smith pointed out that public 
agencies will be given grants to house only those who cannot 
be housed by any other agency. In his opinion there exists 
legal authority for public housing i in only five states, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, Washington and California. 
He urged delegates therefore to do all in their power to 
further the enactment of necessary legislation in other states. 
For two hours he unreservedly answered questions. His 
replies to several were significant and indicate probably more 
strikingly than could pages of comments the spirit in which 
the act probably will be interpreted. 
To the query as to whether the federal government will 
lend money to clear away slums and create park and other 
open spaces in their stead, his response was unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative. He made the same reply as to whether 
municipalities would be entitled to grants for streets in 


‘connection with clearing slum areas, and for the building 
of schools. 

“Will the government make a grant for maintaining a 
community organization within a housing project?” 

_ “Anything,” replied Mr. Smith, “that may be regarded 
‘as part of good housing will be allowed. Community 
organization can be considered probably in the cost of 

| maintenance.” 

| “Is there any reason why the President should not revive 
the United States Housing Corporation through which 
the government can make loans and grants directly?” 

_ “This cannot be done,” replied Mr. Smith, “for the 

‘United States Housing Corporation was created as a war 
measure. As to creating another federal agency of this kind, 
I do not believe the government has the necessary legal 
power. Besides the disposition of the authorities is dis- 
tinctly adverse to administering the law through such a 
medium.” 

As to whether projects would be under government 
‘supervision during the period of amortization, Mr. Smith 
pointed out that-the act provides that projects must be 
under public regulation and control. Although provisions 
as to how this will apply have not yet been worked out, in 
_ all likelihood the federal government will ask the assistance 
_ of legally authorized state commissions and will probably 
refer applications to such commissions before final action is 

taken. 

_ However, in states as yet having no housing laws, loans 

F can still be made to private corporations for, as Mr. Smith 

_ explained, in such cases the federal government can exer- 

_ cise the public control required by the law either by pre- 

| scribing desired clauses in the charter of the corporation, 
or by entering into contracts with the corporation whereby 
the latter agrees to subject itself to control during the life 
of the loan, or by having the voting stock put in the hands 
of trustees designated by the government. 

At this writing it should be remembered that only thirteen 
‘states have housing laws: New York (enacted in 1926), 
Ohio and Texas (1932), Arkansas, California, Delaware, 
Florida, Kansas, Illinois, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. The last mentioned passed such laws in 
the current year following Ohio and Texas after the RFC 
was empowered to make housing loans to limited-dividend 

tions under state supervision. Housing bills have 
been introduced in the District of Columbia and the 
legislatures of seven additional states. 

To only one question did Mr. Smith answer as the Delphic 
Oracle: “Since $3,300,000 is not an inexhaustible sum to 
provide public works and housing for this vast country, and 
since even a part of this amount is definitely allocated to 
_ specific types of projects, is it not important to put in appli- 
cations early?” 


— 


i 


NSWER: “The administration will probably act in 

accordance with the purpose of the law, which is to 

‘put money into circulation. And remember, the adminis- 

‘tration automatically ceases to exist at the end of two 
years if not dissolved earlier by executive order.” 

Taken in relation tp his other statements, the conclusion 
to be drawn is that while speed is important, speed unless 
applied to a sound project well worked out will not be of 
any advantage to those who apply for loans, whether pri- 
vate ions or public bodies. This was the lesson 
that Mr. Smith brought to this conference, and this lesson 
_ the delegates evidently took to heart. 
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To Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati, who emphasized the 
futility—or rather folly—of considering the improving of 
a single slum area without recognizing the necessity for it 
to be an integral and harmonious part of something larger, 
the conference was indebted for the warning that in a de- 
sire to capture federal funds lurks the danger that projects 
may be hastily adopted which have not sound qualifica- 
tions. Though federal money is being made available in 
order that labor may be employed and materials purchased, 
the fact that labor and materials go into a building or 
rebuilding is not of itself justification for a project. Here 
the moral is that cities will do well to follow the example 
of Mr. Bettman’s home town and start at once making 
comprehensive surveys of their slum areas. At the same 
time Mr. Bettman advised against undue hesitation on the 
part of city councils to act because of doubt as to the legality 
of municipalities entering the housing field. 


T WAS Edith Elmer Wood who, while pointing out that 

there is no single formula that can be applied in all cases 

for slum clearance, offered seven general principles which 
might be universally applied: 


1. Sum clearance should be studied and worked out as part 
of the city and regional plan, never attacked piecemeal 

2. Tt should always be carried out on a large scale. A single 
good building in a slum area is foredoomed to failure. The develop- 
ment of a whole block is only slightly better. A complete neigh- 
borhood unit, large enough to create and preserve its own atmos- 
phere, should be the minimum size of a development. 

3. The more complete preliminary studies, the better the pros- 
pect for success. These studies should determine the location of 
slums and their physical characteristics, show their sickness, 
death and delinquency rates. Assessed valuations on the various 

jes must be ascertained and a decision arrived at as to 
whether the assessments represent real or psychic value. Rents 
must be carefully studied in relation to the income of tenants and 
the size of their families. Vacancies are important from several 
points of view. How many dum residents wish to remain on the 
site because of nearness to place of work? Because of friends, 
relatives, church, lodge or settlement house? How many would 
like or would be willing to move into a suburban area? How many 
would be attracted by 2 house with a subsistence garden, with or 
without ultimate ownership? For human beings are not chess- 
men who can be moved from square to square at will 

4. The optimum use of a given area for the benefit of the whole 
community should govern the plans made for it, provided it is 
kept in mind that the welfare of former residents is more imti- 
mately affected by such plans than that of anyone eke. 

5. Displaced residents have a moral first claim on the site. If, 
or in so far as, they are not re-housed on the site, they must be 
suitably housed elsewhere. 

6. Shum clearance should be carried out by a public authority 
or by a semi-public agency under public control It involves the 
safety, health, happiness and welfare of too many people to be 
entrusted to private hands. The power of eminent domain is a 
part of the indispensable equipment. 

7. The major part of the financing will have to come from a 
public source. It can never be a profit-secking investment of 
private capital Joo littl direct pecuniary gain is involved. 
It requires to0 great an outlay for private philanthropy or the 
foundations. Only -a public source can supply money at a low 
enough interest rate to rehouse the people who live in slums, or, 
if necessary, contribute a subsidy. This makes the present mo- 
ment, with the possibilities offered under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, one of extraordinary i i 
such as we have never had before and may never have again. 


“Whether the present opportunity for slum clearance is 
seized,” said Mrs. Wood, “depends (Continued on page 431) 


SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


A Special Case for Economic Planning 


BY M. C. RORTY 


HE modern automobile has its pertinent 

lessons for the economic planner. Its improve- 

ments came step by step—pneumatic tires, 
multiple cylinders, improved carburetors, better 
steering gear and controls, more powerful brakes 
and finally the self-starter. The main problem of our eco- 
nomic planners, after all, is to devise better brakes and a 
self-starter for our economic machine. But their skill as 
economic mechanics will not suffer if they turn their hands 
from time to time to other obvious and simple improvements, 
among which, for a first step, the better control of 
seasonal unemployment has much to recommend it. 

Economic planning, for many years, has been to the 
writer a matter not of theory but of daily practical applica- 
tions. This experience has covered very intensively the 
field of the communications services, with a substantial 
range of practice and consultation in manufacturing and 
other lines. 

The hopes for radical and sudden economies in produc- 
tion, and improvements in standards of living, through 
planned mechanization would seem to be an illusion. In 
automatic telephony, as an example of mechanical applica- 
tions, the substitution of machine for manual operation 
brought a new and separate demand for skilled repairmen, 
machine adjusters and other auxiliary workers, and also 
threw back to machine-builders a large part of the burden 
of labor previously sustained by switchboard operators. 
The gains in the end were substantial, but the balance, for 
a long period, hung in doubt.! Furthermore, as a more 
general limitation of mechanical 
possibilities, not more than 10 to 15 
percent of those gainfully employed 
in the United States are engaged on 
work which would lend itself to an 
early mechanization. 

Similarly as to the hopes for great 
economies through the elimination 
of competitive wastes in production, 
there is need for action in the case of 
certain decadent or specially de- 
moralized industries, and a general 
tempering of anti-trust legislation 
may be desirable in other directions. 
But competitive wastes in the major- 
ity of production operations, when 
expressed in terms of the gross 
value of product, sink into relative 
insignificance. In the productive 
processes of the automobile industry, 
for example, reasonably preventable 
competitive wastes, up to date, have 
been estimated by the writer at not 


1See Economic Planning Issue of Survey Graphic, 
March 1932. 


“Caprice’’ goods with a seasonal demand 
make seasonal unemployment among workers 


Mr. Rorty is a pioneer in the field of economic planning. Ata 
time when planning was a theory that people wrote books 
about (in English or Russian) he was in charge of the far-flung 
practical planning of the telephone companies. Here he ap- 
plies his experience to mining, building and “‘caprice’’ goods 


more than four dollars per car of total output, and an 
expert opinion within the industry indicates that two dollars 
per car is a more probable figure. 

In contrast the wastes and unemployment to be overcome 
by control of seasonal variations are tangible. If we eliminate 
farming and its related canning and packing industries, 
together with certain fisheries and lumber operations, as to 
which the seasons exercise an absolute control over 
employment, the outstanding seasonal industries are coal- 
mining, the building trades, and the production of certain 
types of women’s clothing. 

Coal-mining involves a product subject to seasonal 
variations in consumption which are not susceptible to 
substantial alteration. Coal may, however, be stored 
effectively in off seasons, particularly if advantage is taken 
of the widely distributed storage facilities in the hands of 
consumers. 

The building trades, on the other hand, represent pos- 
sibilities of storage only for construction materials, but show 
rates of seasonal, activity with respect to the final construc- 
tion operations which may be subjected to a large measure 
of control. 

Women’s clothing and other “‘caprice”’ goods represent 
still a different grouping, as to which seasonal control must 
be sought primarily through reducing 
the volume of “caprice’” demand in 
proportion to the demand for 
standardized and semi-standardized 
products. 

These three classes of seasonal 
activities are perhaps typical of all 
those to which it is practicable to 
apply measures of stabilization. In 
each case it is obvious that their 


the nearer the control can be estab- 
lished to the point of ultimate 
consumption. For example, regular- 
ized coal-mining with storage at the 
mines would be less desirable than 
regularized purchases by consumers, 
which would tend to eliminate 
seasonal variations in coal transpor- 
tation as well as in coal production. 

To bring about variations in 
seasonal demand, the most direct and 
perhaps the only really effective 
expedient is that of definitely estab- 
lished and well advertised seasonal 
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variations in prices. Such 
variations, to the extent of a 
difference of perhaps 7 per- 
cent between summer and 
vinter retail prices for an- 
thracite coal, have been in 
effect for some time, with the 
esult, according to Professor 
Douglas, of increasing the 
average employment for an- 
thracite miners (before the 
depression) from 161 to 261 
days a year. In this particular 
case, the variations in price 
represent in large part varia- 
tions in the profits of pro- 
ducers rather than seasonal 
variations in costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. With 
wholesale profits averaging, 
as a whole, somewhat less 
than 10 percent of wholesale 
prices, it seems probable that 
such a 7 percent variation 
is about the maximum that 
can be introduced through 
variations in profit margins. 

The experience in anthra- 
cite would suggest that a 
successful smoothing out of 
seasonal demands may re- 
quire price variations ranging from 10 or 15 percent, in the 
case of staples, up to 334 percent or more, in the case of 
“caprice” goods or articles affected by changes in styles. 
Only experience can determine the exact price variations 
that will be necessary but it seems rather clear that the 
required range in prices cannot ordinarily be established 
through variations in profit margins alone. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consider expedients for introducing seasonal 
variations in costs of production and distribution as well as 
in profits. 

In the case of bituminous coal, miners’ wages constitute 
more than 70 percent of the wholesale prices at the mine. 
The additional costs to consumers are mainly for railroad 
transportation. 

To establish a uniformity in the seasonal demand for 
bituminous coal, the scale of prices to the consumer may 
need to vary at least 25 percent from summer to winter, or 
between one and two dollars a ton. As compared with such 
variations, the profits of mine operators apparently average 
less than 25 cents per ton. It is clear therefore in this case 
that variations in mine operators’ profits cannot be counted 
upon to bring about any substantial part of the required 
price variations. However, such variations may readily be 
brought about by leaving average freight-rates and wage 
payments per ton unchanged, but establishing seasonal 
variations in both items of such amount as may be necessary 
to cause variations of the required amount in prices to 
consumers. To produce a total price variation of 25 percent 
from minimum to maximum, it will probably be sufficient 
to add up to 15 percent to miners’ wage-rates and freights in 
the seasons of maximum demand and to deduct on an 
equivalent scale during the off seasons. 

Such scaling of cost and prices as the preceding would 
require concerted national and regional action by agreement 
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This great pile of coal bought in the dull season and stored by the Consumers’ Power Company of 
Saginaw, Michigan, helps to keep miners steadily at work and railroad men busy on freight-cars 


among and between the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the railroads, the mine workers and the mine operators. 
Presumably it would also be desirable for representatives of 
important coal-consuming interests to take part in the 
preliminary discussions since questions of available volume 
and cost of consumer-storage will be a major factor in 
determining the seasonal scaling of prices. 

In the practical application of the seasonal schedules of 
prices, it will be important that any future price changes 
shall be announced as changes in base figures without 
affecting the seasonal scaling. It is probable, also, that a 
substantial amount of latitude must be left for variations 
in the seasonal freight and wage scales to meet differences in 
the conditions affecting the several coal-producing areas. 
Such seasonal scaling must, in any case, be subject to 
flexible and prompt adjustment to establish and maintain 
the most practicable approach to uniformity of production. 
The initial scaling should perhaps be somewhat less than 
that estimated to be required for the full correction of 
seasonal variations, with later supplemental increases, 
locally or generally, as experience may indicate. 

It is important to note that the application of the proposal 
here made does not require agreements among producers 
and distributors of coal as to the basic selling prices, rates 
of wages and so on. The only agreements required will be 
as to the relative seasonal variations in these items—and, 
fortunately for the purposes of such agreements, the indus- 
trial recovery legislation recently enacted provides ample 
legislative ‘authority for the needed understandings. 

When we turn from coal production to the building and 
construction trades, the methods of seasonal control may be 
substantially similar. Here again contractors’ profits are too 
small an item to provide the needed variations in seasonal 
costs. Freights are, however, a very large element in thecost 
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of building and construction materials, and the wages of 
building trades workers account for from 30 to 50 percent of 
the cost of most building operations. Variations in these 
items may therefore readily supply the 10 to 15 percent 
differentials in costs required to offset the extra expense of 
off-season building. If necessary it should also be possible 
to carry the cost variations back one step further by introduc- 
ing seasonal variations in the prices of steel, lumber, cement 
and other construction materials. 

A special complication in building operations may, 
however, be the fact that seasonal variations in costs may 
not be as clearly apparent to, or effective with, purchasers 
of building construction as would variations in coal prices 
to coal consumers. For this reason it may be necessary to 
make the variations in costs somewhat greater than would 
otherwise be required. 


FURTHER difficulty will be as to the method of esti- 

mating to be followed by contractors. Here again there 

will be no call for basic price agreements, but it will be neces- 

sary to have general, legally recognized understandingsamong 

suppliers and contractors as to the discounts to be deducted 

from basic prices and estimates for off-season work and 
purchases. 

As a final type of seasonal control, the regulation of the 
production of “caprice” goods, or those affected in large 
part by style changes, is of particular interest. Many articles 
of women’s wear fall in the classification. 

For the regulation of production and employment in 
these cases, variation in wage-rates, carried back if necessary 
to the production of the basic fabrics, would be useful but 
probably not wholly adequate. To supplement such varia- 
tions in costs, it might conceivably be possible to require 
each manufacturer to set aside a percentage of the sales 
price of “‘caprice” goods (or of all goods produced in the 
rush seasons), which amounts in effect should be trusteed by 
the employer for the payment of lay-off benefits. Supervision 
of such procedure might readily be placed in the hands 
of the appropriate trade associations, with governmental 
authority exercised only on recommendation of the associa- 
tions involved. In this, as in the previous cases, no general 
price agreements will be necessary. However, it might be 
practicable to require all goods produced in off seasons to 
be tagged with notices advising consumers that they had 
been so produced, and for that reason represented superior 
values. 

It is, of course, impossible to indicate in a brief article 
more than the general principles which may apply to the 
problem of the elimination of seasonal unemployment. ‘The 
bituminous coal trade is perhaps the one in which a plan of 
this sort may be readiest of adoption. For the moment, with 
unemployment at present figures, the effect in this case 
might be only that of a further and desirable spreading of 
available work—but in the end the gains in reduced costs 
to consumers and in general stability of employment might 
be very substantial. 

Losses of working time through seasonal unemployment 
in the occupations here considered average perhaps 20 per- 
cent. A very reasonable’ estimate of possible gaing would be 
10 percent. Such gains would affect between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 building trades and construction ores about 
150,000 workers in the seasonal trades in women’s garments, 
and about 600,000 workers in coal production. The primary 
advantages, as has been indicated, would be those resulting 
from greater certainty and stability of employment for the 
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workers immediately affected, although an ultimate gain 
to the community as a whole might also be registered in’ 
terms of a clear addition of approximately 2 percent to the 
national income. However, the most important advantage 
might lie in the example which could be established of 
concrete and realistic economic planning. In this respect 
the regulation of seasonal employment would have the 
special advantage that the procedure, and even to a con- 
siderable extent the mechanism, of such control would | 
closely resemble that necessary for general economic. 
stabilization. 

On the whole it would seem that the major losses in our 
economic system lie in the processes of merchandising and 
distribution—in wasteful advertising and high-pressure 
selling methods, complicated by the unwillingness or 
incapacity of consumers themselves to concentrate their 
purchases on articles and styles of maximum efficiency in 
use. The primary production processes are relatively high 
in efficiency and seem to respond almost automatically to 
any demand that permits of low-cost mechanized produc- 
tion. Furthermore, in spite of “‘new era” illusions to the 
contrary, the average long-term return on actual money | 
invested in the equities of manufacturing corporations ap- 
pears to be 6 percent or less rather than the 10 to 15 percent | 
often assumed. 

All these considerations lead to the conviction,—and here 
our discussion of the control of seasonal unemployment | 
affords a clue—that the major and dominating problem of 
planning is that of general economic stabilization. The road | 
to such stabilization lies, day by day, more clearly in the 
direction of a control of the rate of new capital investment, 
and of reconstruction and rehabilitation operations. In such 
control, money and credit factors, organized public work, 
and the liberation of international trade from undue restric- 
tions, will play their necessary part—but the final objective 
must be to avoid those variations in private capital opera- 
tions which react with cumulative force on all other employ- 
ment and business activity. 

Such stabilization does not lié within the power of indi- 
vidual industries or groups of industries however well they 
may plan. It is a matter for action on a national scale. The 
controlling factor is not industrial investment or even 
public works, but private engineering and building opera- 
tions; and as to these industry can only follow and hope for 
stabilized activity to the extent that the lead is taken by due 
cooperation between the public authorities and private 
enterprise. 


EGARDLESS of the immediate future course of events, 
our economic planning will never be complete or trust- 
worthy until we establish the mechanism whereby we may 
minimize the present tendency toward wide variations in 
private-capital activities. The claim that such stabilization 
is politically impossible by reason of a popular unwillingness 
to consent to the offering of the necessary incentives to 
private enterprise in times of acute depression, cannot re- 
main valid indefinitely in the face of obvious facts. Further- 
more, to those who would find a major gain in reduced 
returns to capital and correspondingly increased returns to 
labor, the success of a national plan for economic stabiliza- 
tion would carry with it the very certain promise not only of 
stabilized employment, but of an almost automatic shift to 
labor of that 20 percent, perhaps, of total capital charges 
now required to maintain productive equipment in periodic 
idleness. 
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OF HOROLOGIONS HERE AND THERE 


for anything, you can look up to the Parthenon-crowned 

Acropolis, and at the right see also the Areios Pagos, 
Mount of the War God, in our tongue better known as 
Mars Hill, where upon a certain famous occasion Paul the 
Apostle preached to the ‘‘too superstitious”? Athenians of 
the Unknown God, “‘who hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men . . . on all the face of the earth.”’ Some hill 
that was; by no random chance did Paul select it—it was by 
way of being the Supreme Court of Athens; a site reserved 
_ for the adjudication of the highest matters. Or you can look 
back twenty centuries to the time when the pattern of my 
horologion served the Athenians as town clock and weather 
bureau. And forward, as landlords all over the world are 
doing now, to the tenants who will occupy it next year. 
Appropriate, all these considerations, for the horologion, 
when it is on its job, stands symbol not only of the passage 
of time and changes of wind and weather, but of states of 
affairs and the minds of men. The Greek word fora 
stood for seasons, timeliness, development, youth and age, 
appositeness in conditions and circumstances. Had you been 
born Greek you might be using it now in considering 
whether the London Conference, for example, was being 
held or adjourning, or whatnot, at the appropriate hour in 
all the governing conditions; whether the time-o’-day was 
fitting for humanizing the treatment of immigrants, de- 
portees, resident aliens and foreign-born citizens of the 
United States of America. But I digress. . 

Exactly two years ago, visiting the Acropolis, the Areo- 
pagos, and down in the old Turkish Quarter of Athens the 
Agora, the ancient general gathering and market-place 
(such as the Romans called the Forum), I stood before the 
original Tower of the Winds. It is one of the best-preserved 
of the ancient monuments of Greece, and all around it new 
excavations are disclosing exciting things about pre- 
Christian Athens. The tower is comparatively recent; the 
archaeologists date it as of the First Century and know it as 
the Horologion of Andronikos of Kyrrhos in Syria. But it 
is type of incredibly older devices—from the beginning of 
human invention there have been contrivances 
to mark the flight of the hours, seasons, years. 
In general shape and size this one suggests the 
main structure of a Dutch windmill; near it 
stand groups of stately cedars, as junipers and 
blue spruces stand near mine. It bore sun-dials 
—one of them functions now—and within was 
a water-clock, and on top a weather vane; but 

these are gone long since. The eight sides still 
face respectively the chief points of the compass 
(which I understand to be approximately the 
same as they were in ancient Athens), and on 
the broad panels under the cornices are carv- 
ings in high relief—figures symbolizing the 
characteristics of the winds and seasons as the 
Athenians knew them. A grim-visaged old man 
on the north face presages the winter storms 
and snow; a gentler figure portends the 


Fis: the one in my garden, if your mind’s eye is good 


southerly winds and kindly rain; others offer flowers and 
fruits. Praxiteles or Phidias never saw these and would not 
have thought much of them, for the carving is crudely 
Roman rather than Greek. 


OW my architect friend Philip L. Goodwin, who is 

keenly interested in boys and also in the terrible plight 
of the unemployed architects, happens to be vice-chairman 
of the Greenwich House Workshops in New York, where 
the settlement boys—most of them sons of immigrants—do 
fine things with tools and the native taste and skill that 
actuate the tools. Goodwin also has seen the Tower of the 
Winds in the Athenian Agora, and it struck him as pecul- 
iarly adapted to the purposes of such bird-houses as the 
boys make from various models. His imagination peopled 
this one with wrens. The entrances to the four apartments 
are very tiny. Let him tell about it, as in a recent letter tome: 


This bird-house idea provides an opportunity for the boys to 
make objects which require carving and at the same time are sal- 
able. Except for a limited amount of work for churches, the demand 
for small carved articles or carved furniture has severely declined. 
On the other hand, the younger boys, especially the Italian boys. 
are more interested in carving than in anything else; in fact, elab- 
orate cabinet-making is suitable only for those of eighteen or more. 

With the aid of a junior draftsman, Joseph Marino, in my office, 
we concocted this four-apartment miniature of the Tower of the 
Winds—which I also have seen. I selected this partly in order to 
give opportunity for the carving of the figures of the winds. A boy 
named Vincent, who draws with unusual skill, drew and modelled 
the figures... . 

Generally speaking, the choice of subjects, the making of the 
working drawings, the superintendence of the work at the shops 
and the final painting and shipping, has been done by my office, 
. . . All this creates employment and a small amount of pay; but 
the most important thing at the moment is employment, as it takes 
away from the terrible want of occupation which has been par- 
ticularly severe upon the architectural profession. 


The Chinese Pagoda and the Temple of the Winds have 
been the most popular of the designs; but the boys make and 
carve others, and they are looking for other famous buildings 
to copy. Carll and Marcia Tucker, the good 
friends whose. guests my wife and I were upon 
that unforgettable visit to Athens and who 
know by their first names the birds of all lands, 
chanced to see an exhibition of these miniatures, 
and now by their gift we have the Tower of the 
Winds upon its pole among the lilacs in our 
garden, awaiting the little birds for whom it 
was designed. Because it had to remain until 
the énd of the exhibition it arrived too late for 
this year’s nesting-season; like other landlords 
I have unoccupied housing on my hands and 
wait hopefully for the up- 
turn and next year’s ten- 
ants—in this case wrens. 

Meanwhile, the Tower 
stands among the lilacs, 
symbol of many things. 


Wrens, those neighborly birds, 
are the tenants for whom this 
model of the Tower of the 
Winds in Athens is made in the 
Greenwich House Workshops 
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Symbol of the fact that beauty and creative skill are the 
possession of no nation. Our modern immigration policy is 
depriving us of immigrants bringing Old World tradition, 
skill and taste from the countries where they are indigenous 
—such as Greece with its hereditary saturation of timeless 
art. Neither immigration policies nor prohibitive tariffs; 


Greenwich House boys, most of them sons of immigrants, express their native skill and taste 
in work with a mastercraftsman at carving church ornaments, furniture and smaller articles 


nor the incredible stupidities of benighted ultra-nationalism 
such as the Hitlerites of Germany and America (for we have 
such in superfluity) would install, can shut out ideas or 
nationalize the undying impulse to create and beautify. 


Y grandfather was a sculptor. Once I brought to him 
some of the clay-modelling done by little children of 
several nationalities in the Chicago Commons kindergarten. 
Amazingly beautiful and virile things they were, and I had 
difficulty in making the old artist believe that they had been 
done by the children of the tenements. Yet he had been in 
Italy, was himself an exponent of Greek sculpture; he forgot 
that over there these things are taken in with mother’s milk. 
I remember the case of a Chicago landlord who had a 
Greek tenant arrested for carving the casing around one of 
the doors in his tenement. The defendant pleaded that the 
place was unthinkably ugly. In his childhood he could see 
out of the window from his bed the Parthenon—he was 
homesick for its loveliness. If anything the landlord should 
pay Aim; but he had done it as a labor of love; transferring 
his own priceless memories to the pitiless environment of a 
Halsted Street hovel. I do not remember the outcome. Very 
likely the artist went to jail, as have gone countless others 
who have tried to beautify and make tolerable for the human 
soul the conditions of life. Anyhow, since we are shutting out 
the people who have been bringing us such gifts, asking 
nothing better than to weave their heredity into the fabric 
of our life, we must cultivate here these seeds that have 
blown in somehow. 

That is what they are about in the Greenwich House 
Workshops. These bird-houses constitute only a minor detail 
in that enterprise. From the beginning of that settlement, 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch and her colleagues have 
devoted themselves to giving opportunity to their youthful 
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neighbors for artistic and creative work; training scores for 
self-support along the lines of the medieval craftsmanship. — 
Victor Salvatore, himself a noted sculptor, from the outset | 
has contributed his genius and love of youth to guidance and — 
instruction of the young enthusiasts. Not only wood-carving 
and carpentry, but sculpture, bronze work, pottery and other - 
forms of handicraft are taught 
and practiced. I have not space — 
to name the artists in many kinds ~ 
of media who have assisted; they - 
include Italian, French, German, 
Portuguese and other craftsmen — 
of high attainment. 

So, thanks to Mrs. Simkho-- 
vitch and her associates, to Vic- 
tor Salvatore and his fellow- 
teachers, to Carll and Marcia 
Tucker and to the Greenwich 
House boys—I sit at evening in 
the shadow of the Horologion of 
Andronikos of Kyrrhos and pon- 
der upon these matters, hearing 
the while the voice of Paul the 
Apostle thundering down from 
the Areopagos .. . “of one blood 
all nations of men!” 


ODAY’S Ellis Island is in its 

way a horologion; symbol of 
bygone things and states of mind. © 
It took the place of Castle 
Garden as porter’s lodge at the gateway to America. Sud- 
denly there were bars across the gate, barbed-wire, and 
within a Cerberus, traditionally surly. Naturally, without 
the old congestion, conditions there are infinitely better, and _ 
of the daily population of 300 to 500 most are leaving; 
Cerberus barking chiefly at the parting guests; whether they 
leave by deportation or of their own accord. Frances Perkins 
as secretary of labor has done no better thing than toappoint _ 
the volunteer committee to investigate not only Ellis Island 
as a physical entity but the whole business of our treatment 
of the immigrant. The committee under the chairmanship 
of Carleton H. Parker of New York, is already functioning, 
with sub-committees on various aspects of the problem, 
including treatment of alien visitors and immigrants, of 
deportees, education and law as well as buildings, grounds 
and physical equipment. Under the administration of Col. 
Daniel W. MacCormack as commissioner-general of immi- 
gration, with the merging of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Bureaus we may get a rationally humane relation- 
ship with our foreign-born population. At the committee’s 
organization meeting Colonel MacCormack, in describing 
the broad task before the committee, alluded to the con- 
fused state of the laws and the evil practices which have 
grown up under them; the antediluvian-physical conditions 
at Ellis Island; as well as the inhuman treatment character- 
izing the whole system of deportation. ‘‘But,” said he, “‘the 
most pressing problem is the correction of unfavorable con- 
ditions at Ellis Island itself.’ To that the committee first 
addresses itself. 

Speaking of bird-houses . . . in a more intelligent day 
we may turn Ellis Island over to the Audubon Society as a 
refuge for sea-birds. Castle Garden once was our horologion 
of time and intelligence in this field. Now it is devoted to 
fish. 
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TRANSITION 


OCIETY today is like an 
S airship with dual controls. 

At one sits Nature with the 
urge to survive by struggle, ac- 
quisition, laissez-faire;, at the 
other sits Man, with conscious 
hopes that his new charts and 
instruments promise swifter prog- 
ress to his race with less cruel 
expenditure of life. The ship has 
come into a strange rich air of 
plenty where the old instincts 
may wreck the voyage. Con- 
sciousness lays timid hands upon 
the controls. Our age has two pilots; we live between two 
worlds. What wonder that paradox and chaos are our 
slogans! For over a century the conscious urge has grown to 
this present crisis of transition. Until we understand the 
nature of this discord and busy ourselves about the first 
steps toward reconciliation, nothing else matters . . . not 
even the arts and recreations to give us midsummer peace of 
mind. For there is no peace of mind and the arts are dis- 
tracted in the same chaos. 

I offer, therefore, not reviews of these books but the es- 
sence of each with respect to planning to plan. They deal 
with the same facts—money, debt, speculation, the control 
of our economy, and international relations, now familiar in 
outline; and they seek to change without violent revolution 
by the methods of liberal democracy. 
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ALTER LIPPMANN offers the most eloquent and 
intelligible definition of the conflict I know of. The 
disorder in the spirit of man comes from the change from 
slow and unconscious growth to ‘‘an age when a conscious 
deliberate direction of human affairs is necessary and un- 


avoidable.” We have an appointment with destiny. We can- 


not turn back for we cannot consciously restore an uncon- 
scious order. ‘Passion and self-interest must be subdued by 
benevolent intelligence.’’ We have the vision of plan, but 
not the will for experiment, sacrifice and relentless self- 
discipline that are demanded to change the thinking and 
institutions based on the old urge. The very democracies 
that demand plan reject its first steps. So he foresees no vic- 
tory in this generation, no rest and ease on our forefathers’ 
achievements, but a chance to enlist in a great crusade, to 
share ‘‘a renaissance of the deep instinct of man for the unity 
of civilization.” ‘“This will give meaning to life, introduce a 
principle of order into the conflicts of our existence, make 
men partners in a great enterprise, provide sufficient reason 
for their sacrifices, assurance when they are dismayed, in- 
centives when they are, weary.” Read these clear pages. and 
you will gain fresh courage. 


EAD also Sir Norman Angell’s rich primer on the kind of 
education that we must invent if the public mind is to 
understand and govern the new society. With the same 
wisdom that foretold the illusions of war, he describes the 


A NEW SOCIAL ORDER by Walter Lippman. John Day 
Pamphlets. 28 pp. Price 25 cents postpaid of Survey 


FROM CHAOS TO CONTROL by Sir Norman Angell. 
Appleton-Century. 208 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 


THE WAY OUT by Upton Sinclair. Farrar & Rinehart. 108 pp. 
Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


THE FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED SOCIETY by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Macmillan. 60 pp. Price 75 cents postpaid of 


LOOKING FORWARD by Franklin D. Roosevelt. John 
Day. 279 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


ignorance, passion, political stu- 
pidity that blind both capitalists 
and workers to their interests. 
He confronts the central problem 
—how to change men’s minds to 
a social view of persons and na- 
tions, for without this no plan is 
possible, no system can succeed. 
capitalism, socialism or commu- 
nism. Pressure groups in politics 
would wreck it and _ them- 
selves. In chapters on Condi- 
tions of Successful Planning, and 
Where Education Falls Short, 
he explains why, with penetrating examples of current 
prejudice and folly. 

The democracy need not be educated in all the details by 
courses and texts, but in ‘‘the great simplicities’”’ and a way 
of thinking. The peoples can master these just as the western 
world has accepted a few simple principles that have enabled 
us to conquer great fields in health and sanitation; whereas 
the fatalism of the East, and its rejection of science, stop 
health progress. We must rid ourselves of fatalism about 
economics and international rivalry. Sir Norman says, ‘‘We 
assume that if we find a cure for our disease, we should see 
it was the cure and apply it.’ This is not true: we must 
discipline the public mind to accept. Because Norman 
Angell tackles this next step, in Soule’s phrase, ‘‘the engi- 
neering of consent,” his book is required reading. 


PTON SINCLAIR has developed a new interest—the 
psychology of the capitalist. Eager to avoid revolution, 
he poses the question: Can we get the capitalists to give up 
their power without a fight? History says no. Sinclair says 
let’s try, and offers a little text in this field of education, a 
series of letters to a young intelligent capitalist. With his re- 
markable skill as a popular pamphleteer, he expounds his 
view of the present failure (profits and debts and private 
industry), foretells an industrial state on socialistic bases 
that will borrow much from Russia without going Bolshevik, 
and urges the present owners to take bonds in exchange for 
control and devote their skills to the new system in which 
they will find self-realization in freedom and order. The 
state will finally expropriate them but they will find happi- 
ness in the new incentives. 

Doubtless the capitalists have to be taught to give up as 
the people have to be taught to take over. Nature has put 
their hands on the present controls and the planners will 
have to intimidate or conciliate them. But Mr. Sinclair 
makes the very assumption that Norman Angell discounts: 
that the people will want this ideal state he pictures and can 
organize and run it. And that the power groups can be 
bribed with half a loaf to join and help. Certainly some of 
their leaders are helping the new experiments; perhaps 
the die-hards will just die off; nobody wants violence, so 
this novel form of adult education may offer a real 
challenge. 
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EANWHILE certain men are concerned with the present 
M transition. They accept the necessity for plan, but want to 
plan from the present system, by reformations and additions. Sir 
Arthur Salter declares we have had foolish and improvised inter- 
ference and contro! without plan based finally “‘on a calculation of 
prospective political forces” by opportunist and weary ministers 
who, being tired, reject new ideas that mean more work. Repre- 
sentative government must take three steps: delegate some of its 
functions to the executive without abdicating responsibility; make 
the executive fit itself for economic control by seeking the assist- 
ance of those who actually direct the national economic interests; 
and require these economic organs to control and plan their own 
activities in association with the government. It is noteworthy that 
President Roosevelt’s acts have closely conformed to this prescrip- 
tion. Further Sir Arthur suggests that parliaments meet for only 
three months, leaving ministers free to work. out the mandates 
given them; and he wants an advisory economic council that is not 
unakin to the famous “‘brain trust.’” He makes an important dis- 
tinction between expert advice and representative advice and is, 
from personal experience, richly instructive on the forms and func- 
tion of these economic councils. In sum, he proposes a kind of 
democratic fascism. 

His solution of the problem of interfering mass politics is to get 
the people to delegate as much power as possible. His solution of 
the predatory tendencies of economic groups is by what he terms 
“institutional self-discipline.” This is about what our Industrial 
Recovery Act is seeking through trade association codes and labor 
unions. He wants to “‘professionalize” these organizations and to 
let them grow from within, for only thus will they have the experi- 
ence and authority to make their own fields efficient and to con- 
struct with other like bodies a framework of policy and regulation. 
Thus will plan preserve freedom and individual effort. He deals 
interestingly with organs for control of currency, for the direction 
of the flow of capital and credit, and international economic rela- 
tions. He envisages a system of economic self-government perhaps 
with a parliament of its own. Sir Arthur knows so well the mecha- 
nisms and functions he uses for examples, and his proposals fit so 
surprisingly with our present steps here, that his close-woven 
pages have the fascination of drama. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is charged with the burden of 
transition above all present leaders. He is the executive given 
the power! So for our slant, the interest of these papers written be- 
fore his inauguration is the revelation of how thoroughly at home 
in the ideas of planning his mind is. The notion of a plan is no 
goblin nor yet a round-the-corner Utopia, but a challenge to 
“bold, persistent experimentation. . . . We need the courage of 
the young.” The chapter on State Planning for Land Utilization 
exhibits a sure knowledge of one perfectly concrete plan. The dis- 
cussions of power, agriculture, banking and railroads have implicit 
ideas of control and direction as well as practical proposals for 
next steps. Mr. Roosevelt offers no whole new system but he seeks 
a new use for the system under a democracy. His book defines a 
middle way—and looks forward. We shall certainly learn some- 
thing about planning in these next four years. 
Leon WHIPPLE 


Mr. Fels Looks at Life 


THIS CHANGING WORLD, by Samuel S. Fels. Houghton Mifflin. 295 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HILE some industrialists were frantically trying to build 

the biggest industry with the largest capital structure, 
Samuel S. Fels has worked quietly, almost leisurely, making better 
soap, better workmen, better industrial conditions, a better city 
and a better world. He even has had time to stop to think what it is 
all about. 

Samuel Fels has a way of seeing significant things before other 
people do. American education today could scarcely proceed 
without mental measurements. Years ago Mr. Fels financed the 
first American institutions in that field. For a quarter of a century 
the writer had wished to see exploration in that twilight zone. of 
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heredity and environment, the period of pre-natal and early post-— 
natal life, but no one was interested. Then he met Mr. Fels and — 
found that he, too, had been thinking in the same direction. 
Within three years of the time when a program for this study was 
undertaken and announced to the public, several research organi-~ 
zations with several million dollars of resources, had added this as a__ 
major field of research. The list of his adventures i into science might 
be much extended. 

Not having committed sins of overcapitalization or overexpan-_ 4 
sion, and having avoided business consolidations, Mr. Fels is not — 
now under economic stress, and in the late afternoon of his life has ~ 
time to view the scene deliberately and to give an account of his — 
philosophy. Some parts, if written by a young and irresponsible _ 
man, would be dangerous radicalism. And Mr. Fels is a dangerous _ 
radical. For instance, this last year his workmen were all kept on _ 
at the same rate of pay because so many of them had relatives and — 
friends who had lost their jobs and needed help—a very dangerous 
precedent. 

The book is leisurely in spirit and almost old-fashioned in ex- 
pression. One needs a few quiet evenings in which to read it. There 
is an absence of journalistic “‘pep,”’ but it breathes the spirit of one _ 
who not only sees with his eyes and hears with his ears, but who 
feels with his heart—of one who loves his fellow-men. The book is 
not exclusively “‘practical’’ as this note might indicate. Mr. Fels 
has something to say on the direction of human life in general, and © 
that once is not unimportant, though not expressed in the | q 
trade-union language of the philosophers. | ARTHUR E. MorGAN — 
President Antioch College 
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All Quiet in Germany 


LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW? by Hans Fallada. Simon and Shuster. 399 pp. Price ~ 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


N unknown German, Remarque, wrote a story of the collapse 

of the German army in terms of real boys and it was read 
everywhere not only as a story of Germans but of the sufferings of \ 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the trenches—it became the great anti- 
war novel. Another unknown German has written the story of the § 
collapse of the German Republic in terms of the experiences of a_ | 
young clerk and his wife which is being read everywhere not only — 
for the light it throws on what has happened in Germany but as the — 
story of any John and Mary in the depression—in every country it. 
poses the problem, What Now? Both books tell the larger story in~ 
little histories; both books end at the zero hour. 

Last year when Hans Fallada’s book was published in Germany | 
there was no answer to the question What Now? Since then, a_| 
majority thinks it has made an answer: National Socialism. Re- | 
marque’s books, so we are told, have been burned; no one seems to — 
have heard what has been the fate of Little Man. Little Man takes 
no sides but gives a dispassionate picture. Its publication in Amer- _ 
ica makes it an agent of interpretation of that thunderbolt, the | 
Third Reich. In following through two years the fall of those in- | 
consequential sparrows, Emma and Hans Pinneberg, the changing J 
psychology of the despairing German people is traced to the two | 
poles of political approach—Nazi-ism or Communism. | 

First of all, the book is German, is the Germany of yesterday. | 
It is a picture of life at home and at work during the past years, of 
the social services (the Municipal Hospital, the Infant Clinic, the 
private benefit society, the Labor Court, the Labor Exchange); a 
photo-montage of Nudists, efficiency experts, ‘‘sound Germans,’— 
enemies of the Jews, the French, reparations, Socialists and the 
Communist Party,—masses of pallid men killing time in the parks, 
people coaxing vegetables from little plots outside the city, police- 
cars dashing through the streets to quell disturbances, Nazi bat-. 
talions. It says more than the articles written by conscientious 
correspondents because it tells these things as a part of daily ex- 
perience. It is Germany as a German knewit, a sympathetic, loving, 
sometimes laughing, thinking German. It is frank, as is the German, 
as are continentals. Some of the episodes have the mocking flavor 
of Simplicissimus. It is also full of sentiment and human incidents. | 

“I wrote Little Man, What Now? in the first place,” says Hans , 
Fallada, “‘because I hoped to help him by calling attention to his 
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fate and in the second place because I wanted to describe his life as 
it really is. There have been plenty of dismal, gray, tendentious 
novels dealing with this theme. They’ve always irritated me be- 
cause I know these people. They have their days of joy too, and it 
isn’t true that they’re always slinking around with long, drawn 
faces.”’ Let those who shun distressing stories be assured that Little 
Man is not gray. Its pattern of events is so human, its little pro- 
tagonists so plucky, that it is a book to refresh the faith of those 
who spend themselves in efforts for the welfare of mankind either 
in more general ways or in direct contact with John and Mary. 

In the second place, and for many readers this is the story, the 
book is the narrative of a young couple who, poring over the pages 
of Motherhood, the Sacred Miracle, go about the solemn business 
of having their first baby, working out a budget to fit a small 
salary, making adjustments to each other, making adjustments to 
increasing financial difficulties—the thousand details of living 
both in better times and in bad which are within the experience of 
most people. 

In the third place it is the story of the lonely plight of the white- 
collar man, a situation so universal in industrial countries in the 
depression. Emma came from a workingclass family; she under- 
stood solidarity: ‘“One man can do nothing.” But she also under- 
stood that Hans, whose father rushed out to pay a bill on the day 
he received it for fear he might die owing someone, was of different 
stock: he could not make up his mind to black eyes with the Nazis 
or steal wood with the Communists. He who had always been quiet 
and peaceable “‘must not fall below himself. He must keep his self- 
respect.” Hans wears his starched collar like a plume, clings to it 
through a year on the meager dole, tears it from his neck when he 
awakens to his shabby state, is chased from the streets by the police 
—for “poverty was not merely misery, poverty was an offence, 
poverty meant that a man was suspect,” and returns to his wife 
broken. On that day too the report might have been sent out: “All 
quiet on the German front.” 

The book ends there. And now it is the Nazi way of action in 
Germany. And each country is fumbling for some answer to the 
need of its Emma and Hans “‘for work, for a little hope, for a feel- 
ing of freedom.” 

FLORENCE Lors KELLOGG 


Labor in the New Deal 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. History, Policies, and Prospects. 
By Lewis L. Lorwin with the Assistance of Jean Atherton Flexner. The Brookings 
Institution. 573 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


R. LORWIN has performed a much needed and timely service 
in preparing this record and appraisal of the work of the 
American Federation of Labor. Of permanent value in any event 
as a scholarly and illuminating analysis, the volume is peculiarly 
to be welcomed at this moment when the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act brings the likelihood of a new lease on life 
to trade-union efforts. Indeed, were the chapter of Interpretation 
and Outlook to have been rewritten in the light of the passage of 
this act, hardly a word would require changing. For the author 
reaches the conclusion that the trend ‘“‘toward a semi-legal, quasi- 
public unionism in the United States is a phase of a movement 
which seems world-wide in character.”’ He points out that through- 
out the world the tendency is to utilize unionism constructively 
“for purposes of industrial administration.” 

He sees as likely of development an increased recognition of three 
‘principles: ‘‘First, that certain functions in industry, such as pre- 
vention of waste of materials, improving processes, bettering condi- 
tions of employment, maintaining morale, and enforcing safety, 
can be carried out effectively only through the active cooperation 
of publicly recognized workers’ organizations. Second, that the 
welfare of the workers must be a cooperative function of the work- 
ers, employers and the government. And third, that the reduction 
of conflict in industry be achieved with a minimum of govern- 
mental coercion by developing proper facilities for a rational 
examination of facts and issues.” 

. That this would seem to be a sound estimate of future possibili- 
ties will not be seriously questioned by those who are following 
labor matters carefully. The new responsibilities which the evolving 
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character of unionism is placing upon it create certain problems 
which the American Federation of Labor has in some way to face. 
And these also the author considers in a constructive way. 

Everyone who is willing to understand the place of organized 
labor in modern society is placed under a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Lorwin for this exceedingly able; interesting and sound piece of 
scholarship. It can only be hoped that this book will be influential 
in helping shape the destinies of the Federation in ways that will 
assure its more effective adaptation to the opportunities and needs 
now called suddenly into existence by President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal legislation. Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


Morals and Supermorals 


THE MEANING OF RIGHT AND WRONG, by Richard C. Cabot. 
463 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


YDNEY SMITH said, ‘“‘The universe was completely destroyed 
by Thomas Hobbes and then suffered the same fate at the 
hands of David Hume just a hundred years later.” The difference 
between right and wrong in particular and morality in general 
have been so frequently destroyed recently that it is very hearten- 
ing to have them reappear so vigorously and in such a healthy con- 
dition in this book by Dr. Cabot. The American temper has in it 
something that is permanently interested in ethics, whether the 
modern temper has or not. There is a common element, however, 
between the modern point of view as expressed in many volumes of 
science and Dr. Cabot’s book, and that is an interest in facts. A 
keynote of the volume is given in a quotation from Professor White- 
head: ““The ultimate basis of authority is the supremacy of fact 
over thought.” From this statement Dr. Cabot must have taken his 
mandate, at least so far as method is concerned. He does not at- 
tempt to trace facts to their metaphysical lairs, but to use them as 
he finds them in the practise of everyday life. On these common 
experiences are built his main theses, some of which could be given 
in a series of definitions. 

The main subject matter of right is agreement. ‘““An agreement 
is a declaration of an intention by the forces within a person or 
between two or more persons. Making, keeping and improving 
agreements are necessary steps in growth. . . . A good agreement 
is one in line with relevant realities.” 

Agreements rest on needs. ‘‘A need is an opportunity for growth 
or a condition of growth. Growth is the production of novelty 
within the range of a purpose and without dominant self-contradic- 
tion. . . . Learning, experimenting, admiring, sharing and en- 
joying exemplify growth. . . . Right desires, agreements or plans 
are those that are governed by reality as it shows itself in our needs. 
Wrong desires, agreements or acts are those which diverge from 
reality and from our needs through self-deceit.” 

Unlike many writers on moral themes, Dr. Cabot desires to 
avoid controversy, seeking truth wherever it may be found. “I 
see no sense in refuting anybody. If a writer is worth considering at 
all, it is for the help we can get from him.” And yet he does not 
hesitate to leave a path when he finds it turning in directions that 
he cannot follow. One of the main themes of the book is an attempt 
to show the dangers and methods of self-deceit. 

Of Freud he says: “I go with him a certain distance. He has 
focused the attention of our time on one of man’s most comfortable 
but suicidal habits, the time-worn practice of self-deception.” But 
in his own treatment of self-deceit Dr. Cabot very markedly deals 
with other elements than those used by Freud, and indeed includes 
many of the psychoanalysts among those who are of the “‘standpat 
influences, blocking progress.”? “Security divorced from reform 
appears in what we may call the Gospel of ‘standpat,’ as preached 
by (a) the psychiatrist, (b) the bureaucrats, (c) those entrenched 
behind scientific expertness or behind ecclesiasticism.”’ He says that 
security and reform require each other. 

There may be many who will not find this book very readable, 
partially because of the modern temper to which I have already 
referred, but also because of a certain tone that pervades much of 
the earlier part; not until he reaches the last chapter does he deal 
with such matters as heroism, enthusiasm and the circumstances of 
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stirring emergencies, and these he groups under the heading of 
“supermoral.” “‘Morals,”’ he says, “‘are called out by our weak- 
ness, supermorals by our strength.” And here one is reminded of 
the saying of Emerson, that those who speak of “‘mere morality”’ 
are like those who speak of ‘“‘poor God with nobody to help Him.” 
Dr. Cabot seems to be on much stronger ground when he speaks 
of the interpenetration of morals and supermorals. 

Under the title of Implementation one of the most helpful and 
practical parts of the book is to be found. It will be useful to all 
those interested in solving the problem of right and wrong in their 
own lives and it will, in a very special sense, be useful to teachers 
and to all those who have to deal with the healthy-minded mem- 
bers of our race who are young and inquiring. Joun L. ELLiorT 
Leader the Ethical Culture Society of New York 


Bringing the Law to Life 


A JUDGE TAKES THE STAND, by Joseph N. Ulman. Knopf. 289 pp. Price $2.90 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HAT “‘ignorance of the law excuses no one” is a rule which 

permeates our jurisprudence and is necessary in a society or- 
ganized on the principle of personal responsibility. As the genera- 
tions pass and changes in the economic system narrow the range 
of individual experience, the presumption becomes more and more 
contrary to fact. Yet, in addition to practical values, some general 
understanding of the nature and operation of the law is at least as 
desirable a part of culture as any other knowledge. 

Joseph N. Ulman is a justice of the highest court of first instance 
in Baltimore. He has achieved success in a treatment combining 
matter of importance to a lawyer with a form of presentation which, 
it seems to a lawyer, must make the substance vivid to a layman at 
all interested in the social institutions that do much to shape his 
being. Judge Ulman’s statement of the way juries warp our Com- 
mon Law rule of contributory negligence to that of Admiralty and 
the Civil Law is alone worth the price of admission to the contents 
of a volume, which has many more expositions of equal interest. 

The book is alive. Furthermore, the operation of a reflective 
mind permeates the pages and adds the greater part of their values. 
Lawyers in this country have not much exhibited what might be 
called a cultural concern with their profession, and have produced 
little in letters to show that they have anything of the feeling of Paul 
of Tarsus that he was a Roman citizen of no mean city. The ap- 
pearance of this book soon after The Road To The Law by Dud- 
ley Cammett Lunt, stirs a hope that the American bar will show 
itself more appreciative of the cultural aspects of the law. The 
chapter headings partly disclose the contents and partly pique 
curiosity. They are: Common Law and Statute Law; Judge and 
Jury; Some Verdicts; On Taking a Case from the Jury; The 
Thirteenth Juror; Substitutes for Court Trials; “‘I Object”; Law 
and Equity; ‘‘It is Unconstitutional’; Murder; A Day in the Crim- 
inal Court; Appeals. 
New York City 


Fire! 


FOREST BANKRUPTCY IN AMERICA, by George P. Ahern. Green Lamp League, 
Washington, D.C. 312 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


i HAT would be thought of a city fire department that would 

concentrate its efforts on saving the men, leaving the 
women and children to the flames?” Such is Colonel Ahern’s 
dashing demonstration of the essence of our American forest policy. 
This indictment applies first of all to our forest fire protection pol- 
icy. This is concentrated chiefly on the merchantable timber, the 
grown-up trees—the “‘men” of the forest family. Seed trees as such 
and the little seedlings (the “women and children”)—well, why 
worry about these? We don’t—we leave them “to the flames.” 
(This statement is not the infinitesimal truth but it’s the rough 
truth—the kind that really counts.) The percent burned in 1930 
was .1 in national forests, 1.5 on land partly protected and 24.2 
on land unprotected. Eight ninths of the last named was in the 
Southeast where “‘the U. S. Forest Service calculates that nearly 
half of the possible forest growth of the country is concentrated.” 
But what of it? This Southeast quarter of the country is merely the 
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cradle of the American forest—it is a land very largely of growing 
trees (mere ‘“‘children’’): ergo—leave them “‘to the flames” to the 
tune of 24.2 percent of their acreage. 

“Damn the growth!””—such is the cardinal principle of the great 
American timber policy. (This is my own translation of the Col- 
onel’s findings.) Between the fire’s burning, the insect’s devouring, 
and the homo’s cutting there are consumed each year in the U.S. A. 
some 60 billions of board feet of timber, while there are grown 
about 10 billions. Again—what of it? Aren’t the other nations doing 
likewise? Verily. ““Everybody’s doing it’? (the Colonel cites them, 
one by one) and “We have, therefore, the prospect of the whole 
world competing for the soft-wood timber output of Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Russia.” 

And what (facing this cheerful prospect) has been our dear gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy in the affair? Let the Colonel answer: 
“In the face of waning wood supplies, at home and abroad, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce expended much effort, time, and 
money on facilitating the export annually up to a few years ago of 
almost three billion feet of the remnants of our rapidly disappearing 
wood supply.” 

So much for the Colonel’s general findings. Then comes the body 
of his fascinating story. There are forty-eight chapters, beginning 
with Alabama and ending with Wyoming. Each state has its own 
little portion of the drama. The plot alas is repeated in each case 
(no fault of the author) but each with its local incident and point. 
Here indeed is the history of America—one of her histories; the tale 
of one of her great activities—the tale of American timber-mining. 
And real history—not a paltry list of battles. And written by a man 
of war. First of all read the conclusion and memorize the following: 
“A last word of appeal. . . . Public ownership and restoration of 
these lands must come.” 

Benton MAcKAYE 


Shape-Notes and Spirituals 


WHITE SPIRITUALS IN THE SOUTHERN UPLANDS, by George Pullen 
Ce University of North Carolina Press. 444 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey 
raphic 


R. JACKSON has written a fascinating book and one of great 
importance to students of folklore. He has taken an especial 
interest in, and given a great deal of space to, “‘shape-note”’ singers. 
My own father used to sing from shape-notes and I can still re- 
member the musical controversies between him and my mother, 
who was well informed musically and stuck to more conventional 
notation. Shape-notes constitute a device for indicating the melodic 
line without the use of our present method of notation. There were 
no staves. The notes were indicated by geometrical figures, squares, 
triangles, diamonds, circles. Dr. Jackson follows the history of these 
shape-notes with amazing and fascinating persistence. 

The lyrics were of course old-fashioned, but they served their 
purpose. They also gave the Negro most of his good ideas. Dr. 
Jackson has done magnificent research on the subject of Negro 
spiritual origins. In his book he has pages upon pages of parallels, 
one column given over to the early songs of the white southern 
mountaineers, and the other column to similar songs sung by the 
southern Negroes. The Negro came to this country without knowl- 
edge of our language, or musical scale, our method of rhyming, our 
method of applying words to music, and certainly not the slightest 
conception of our religious teachings. The dramatis personae of the 
Bible were unknown to him. Salvation through Jesus Christ was 
an absolute mystery. But here a few score of years after his arrival 
we find him singing the Bible, because he could not read it. 

Dr. Jackson goes definitely about proving the origin of many if 
not most of the best spirituals sung by our southern Negroes. We 
all know that the Negro has never been satisfied with the songs of 
others. His musical history is one of continual remanufacture. He 
was also offended by the round-about method of the verses. The 
Negro is nothing if not direct. So his remanufacture of the early 
southern white songs is a truly remarkable thing to observe. He 
made over tunes, he revamped the verses and many times the senti- 
ments. And in almost every case he improved on the originals so 
that they seem a bit ineffective. 

However, the shape-note singers carried on a long time, and the 
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dramatic story of the lives of these pioneers is an engrossing one. Dr. 
Jackson’s management of the text never falters. His style is vigorous 
and for a book that might otherwise be endlessly dull this is a pleas- 
ant surprise. Shape-note singing conventions still exist. The singers 
are in every case very simple people and nearly always farmers. 
They take their singing seriously, so seriously that we have even 
had legends of shape-note shootin’s. 

I would suggest this work to every folk-lorist, to all interested in 
American origins, to students of the Elizabethan tradition, to 
English departments, to young men and ladies about to write 
theses, and to all foreigners who have long been convinced that our 
ancestors were a wild lot. — 

Joun Jacos NILEs 


THE EARLY YEARS OF MODERN CIVIL ENGINEERING, by Richard S. 

Kirby and Philip G. Laurson. Yale University Press. 324 pp. Price $4. 

Crvit engineers have changed the face of Nature with their 
canals, roads, railroads, tunnels, bridges, waterworks, sewers, 
materials: our delicate civilization rests on these foundations. Yet 
only in 1761 did old John Smeaton call himself civil (versus mili- 
tary) engineer. Here is the story of developing skills and triumph 
with many grand pictures. We miss a chapter on the social in- 
fluences—are these changers not behind public health, city plans, 
transportation? Here is a study of our technological roots, and they 
seem important! 


A PRIMER OF MONEY, by Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. Rose. Whittlesey 
House. 261 pp. Price $2. 


Tue authors of this excellent little book ‘“‘earnestly hope for the 
scorn of pedants.” They probably will be disappointed. They are 
writing for those who are not used to the professional economist’s 
technical terms. They have covered a vast amount of material about 
the history of money, foreign exchange, rates of interest, banking, 
the government’s relation to banking and the present-day problems 
of the prices, business cycles, the difficulties after the war, managed 
currency and the like. There are numerous illustrations of quaint 
and curious forms of money and of famous coins such as the pine 
tree shilling, and “‘pieces of eight.” The treatment is remarkable 
for its adequacy and brevity. 

THE MARCH OF DEMOCRACY, by James Truslow Adams, Vol. I, The Rise of 
the Union; 428 pp. Vol. II, From Civil War to World Power. Scribner's. 423 pp. 
Price, $3.50 each postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

From pre-historic Indians to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
here is our story. Dr. Adams is not an historian with a formula, 
forcing his material through the funnel of economic determinism, 
custom and manner, the exploitation of “the people,” or what have 
you. He accepts life—individual and national—as a complex of 
many forces and circumstances. The task of the historian, as he 
performs it, is to mirror the whole pageant, the setting, the actors, 
the colors, the overtone, the perspective, the movement. In his 
introduction, he says, ‘‘I have tried to hold the balance even, and 
not to substitute for the old ‘drum and trumpet’ merely the voices 
and motives of the market-place, or a picturesque account of 
manners and arts and thought.”’ The layman who writes this note 
cannot testify to the technical values of the two volumes, but to the 
fact that for general readers who sense the stirring present not as 
an isolated anecdote but as part of a significant whole, these books 
offer rich and clarifying experience. 


THE CHANCE TO REBUILD THE U.S.A. 


(Continued from page 421) 


upon the clear-sightedness, the integrity, the unselfish public 
spirit of our civic leadersy.and almost equally on their quickness. 
The time element is important. If our plans are not ready promptly, 
less useful undertakings will have exhausted the available funds.” 

To old-time speculative builders, the statement made by 
Eugene Klaber of Chicago, that in housing the first item to deter- 
mine is the rental that the prospective tenant can pay, and the 
last the price that can be afforded for land, must sound like rank 
heresy. But this was a conference that was not deterred by past 


practices—only practices which would help directly in the achieve- 
ment of its objective were of interest. Although as Mr. Klaber 
pointed out, land is the most variable item, he offered a formula 
whereby the appropriate land cost—the exact sum that can be 
afforded for any given project—may be determined. Despite the 
bugaboo of high land values that must be considered in rebuild- 
ing slum areas, “blighted areas are bankrupt areas and in liqui- 
dating a bankruptcy no one gets 100 cents on every dollar of his 
investment. The equity holder and the mortgagee must both 
face a loss and the community as well, for its assessments have 
been pegged on a supposed value that does not exist.” 

Howard Whipple Green’s convincing analysis of the census 
data of Cleveland to prove his point that much material available 
as background for planning is being wasted the country over will 
no doubt inspire many of his interested listeners to do what they 
can so that their communities will no longer be on the guilty list. 

Ralph Borsodi’s detailed description of tbe Homestead Unit 
being tried out with a group of thirty-five families seven miles 
from Dayton, Ohio, under his guidance offered by its proponents 
as a means not only of meeting the housing and unemployment 
problems of its pioneer residents but as suggesting a technique 
more generally applicable, was followed by a lively discussion. 
Inasmuch as $25,000,000 is reserved under the terms of the 
Industrial Recovery Act for loans for subsistence homesteads “‘to 
provide for aiding the redistribution of the overbalance of popu- 
lation in industrial centers,” the Dayton plan, though in opera- 
tion only a few months, is significant. 

And finally Appleton D. Clark’s report on the successful housing 
projects of two limited-dividend companies in Washington, D. C., 
which have done much in reclaiming the alleys of the capital 
city, indicated beyond peradventure of a doubt one method for 
tackling the problem of slum clearance. 

The sum and substance of the conference’s recommendations 
were embodied in a set of resolutions unanimously adopted at the 
final meeting, and subsequently submitted for the consideration 
of those responsible for the administration of those portions of the 
new law not related to slum clearance and housing. That these 
resolutions comprise an authoritative and forward-looking hous- 
ing and slum clearance program will not be doubted when the 
membership of the committee is considered: Daniel E. Morgan 
of Cleveland, chairman; Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati, Harold S. 
Buttenheim of New York, Ernest M. Fisher of Ann Arbor, Eugene 
Klaber of Chicago, Charles T. Lewis of Pittsburgh, John Nolen of 
Boston, Alfred K. Stern of Chicago and Edith Elmer Wood of 
New York. 

No doubt these suggestions, as well as any others to come, will 
be welcomed by the powers that be in this first year of the New 
Deal. 


THE BOUNCER OF THE BLUEBIRD INN 
(Continued from page 403) 


would rule out Mike and the Buick. 
out loud. 

“TI was an inspector then with Ralph here [Pieraccini] and was 
on my way to report at Police Headquarters where I was due at 
5.30 o’clock.” 

Click! Mike Morelli was in the picture. This member of the 
gang was landed with the possession of a Buick automobile of the 
same type and age as the murder car at precisely the critical time. 
Moreover, this Buick vanished after April 15, 1920. 

But Sergeant Jacobs had not completed his narrative. He 
referred again to his notebook indicating an entry dated April 24, 
1920, “154E, Black Cole ‘8’ Touring.” He then related the follow- 
ing incident while Saftel and I listened like children to a ghost 
story. 

“On the afternoon of April 24 I found a big, black, dull-looking 
touring car, a Cole ‘8’ standing at the curb in front of Joe Fiore’s 
restaurant which had the reputation of being a pretty tough 
place. What attracted my attention was the number plate, ‘R. I. 
154K.’ It was the same number I had seen (Continued on page 433) 


Sergeant Jacobs thought 
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TRAVELER'S 


Adirondack Summer July Features at a most 
modern and complete adult camp 
1. The Group Theatre presents success 


story, House of Connelly 1931, with origi- 
nal New York cast. 


2. The Compinsky trio resumes its series of 
intimate chamber music recitals. 
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EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN + 154 Boylston Street » Boston, Massachusetts 


Farm Summer for Boys 12 and under. 500-acres woods, brooks, meadows, orchard, 

swimming pool, on mountainside % mile from highway; cows, chickens, vegetables. 

$25 per week; $100 per month. Also few boys school year ’33—'34. Cornelia Stratton 

Parker and Sons Carleton, Harvard ’30; James, Wis. ex-’32; and June, Smith ’36. 
Swiss Meadows, Williamstown, Mass. 


BROOKWOOD LABOR COLLEGE (Katonah, N. Y.) 


1s now open to summer guests. An interesting place to spend your 
vacation, within commuting distance of New York City. Tennis, 
swimming, hiking, unique labor library, good food. Rates $14.50 
to $18.50 weekly; special season and week-end rates. Stimulating 
series of summer conferences. 


Write for folder 


A Charming New England Resort 


Chase’s-on-Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments. 
Horseback riding and golf nearby. 
_ Boating, bathing, fishing. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms. 
$17.50 to $22 a week. Special season and family rates. 
ANNA CHASE P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


SWISS MEADOWS. Spend the week-end or longer in 200-year-old beamed and 
paneled farmhouse overlooking Berkshire hills and valleys. Fruit blossoms, lilacs, 
brooks, woods, meadows. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
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Russian Balance 


RUSSIA DAY BY DAY, by Corliss and Margaret Lamont. Covici Friede. 260 pp. ‘ 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic ; 
USSIA Day By Day is a curious book. As a diary of two young” 
people who travel under the auspices of Intourist and who see_ 
“everything” in a two-months circle from Leningrad to Moscow, « 
South, down the Volga, to Tiflis and Batum, back to Kiev, it tells 
nothing new to people who read the current accounts in magazines" 
and newspapers. But as a human document it is priceless. + 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamont, belonging by birth to Capitalism, are 
Socialist by sympathy and conviction. They went to Russia aggres-. | 


sively prejudiced in favor of the USSR. Being intelligent and 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


scrupulously honest they trembled lest their known bias should 
influence their judgments. For that reason they tell the bitter with 
the sweet, they balance every advantage with its disadvantage, | 
they weed the picture carefully of any exuberance, and the result is: | 
devastatingly devoid of any sense of humanity. Russia is a “vast | 
experiment,’ accomplishing miracles. There is not yet enough ; 
food due to obvious and understandable reasons. Travel is incon- ,} 
venient, but the Russians are unbelievably patient. There is little 
hot water in the hotels. Foreigners with valuta get better food and” 
service than do Russians, also for good reasons. The volume is ad- | 
dressed to those carping critics who see no good in Russia and the ) 
general conclusion of the authors seems to be that things could ; 
be much worse. 14 
It is interesting to compare this book with Eimi by E. E. Cum-- | 
mings. Mr, Cummings, with an anti-Socialist bias as pronounced | 
as the pro-Socialist bias of the Lamonts, spent a month in they 
Socialist Republic. Whereas the Lamonts saw all the ‘things that | 
good tourists should see—a prophylactorium, Young Pioneers: | 
camps, community kitchens, parks of culture and rest, divorce and*\\ 
marriage courts, and so on—Mr. Cummings sees none of these. 4 
Yet from Mr. Cummings’ book, in spite of him, emerges a people, 
human beings carrying on as human beings do in whatever coun- ) 
try under whatever system, while the Lamonts in their apologia for | 
Socialism picture a structure, a dead skeleton, overrun with useful + 
activities and not a person anywhere—unless it might be the Red | 
soldiers who pulled them out of the mud. | 
The problem that this contradiction poses seems to be literary \ 
rather than politico-sociological, but a better preparation for an ’ 
understanding of human attitudes toward the Russian experi- : 
ment, than the reading of these two current books, can hardly be \ 
imagined. | 
HELEN MEars }) 


The Spirit of England 


THE ARROW OF GOLD, by Alan C. Tarbat. Yeovil-West Gazelte Co., Ltd. 


GAY little volume on England has come to us from a private | 
printing—not of the Machine Age for it seeks the spirit | 
wherever it may be found, in legend, or tradition, or even in fact, 4 
and the writer laughs at his own veracity. He gives short, vivid, } 
picturesque glimpses of interesting places. You see the foundations ; 
on which England and America are raised, very different at long 
last from those beginnings; and such beauty and mellow peace lie : 
over it all. Between the school of Alfred the Great and American - 
public schools is a far journey; but, in his efforts to teach thegns’ 
sons and heirs of the middle classes to read and write, Alfred started | 
education in the English tongue which has nourished such different . 
ideals as William of Wykham’s Winchester school, with its centu- 
ries of traditions, and our own. And so on. The author says of his > 
pages: ‘“Take them for what they are (or are not) worth, take them 


for the cameos and lightning portraits that they set out to be.” 
M.P.S.K._ | 


(Continued from page 431) on the new Buick, the one that Mike 
Morell had been driving. The whole thing looked fishy, so I went 
to inquire, although I was not on duty at the time. At a table in- 
side I saw four men who looked like Italians, one of whom was 
Frank Morell, a brother of Mike, from Providence, but a frequent 
visitor here. 

“The men were extremely nervous when they saw me come in. 
| They acted apprehensive. One was a short, heavy-set man with a 
wide, square face and high cheek bones. I can never forget that 
man’s face. As I approached he made a movement with his hand 
_ toward his pocket and I thought he was going to draw a gun. As I 
was unarmed at the time I was badly scared but tried not’to show 
it. Fortunately, Frank spoke up. 

“““What’s the matter, Jake?’ he said quickly, ‘What do you 
want with me? Why are you picking on me all the time?” 

‘Look here, Frank,’ I said, ‘there’s a Cole car downstairs with 
a number plate that ve seen on a Buick car that Mike’s been 
driving. How did that happen?’ 

‘At that the bunch eased up somewhat. 

““Oh,’ said Frank, ‘that’s a dealer’s plate. You see, I’m in the 
automobile business and we just transfer plates from one car to 
another.’ 

“TI had no way of contradicting Frank so I left the restaurant 
and talked the matter over later with Ralph. At the time of the 
South Braintree murders and payroll robbery, he and I had 
suspected the Morells, especially on account of Mike and the Buick 
car, so that the actions of that bunch at Fiore’s made us more 
suspicious. Shortly after that, however, Sacco and Vanzetti were 
_ arrested and as I had no definite evidence, I dropped the matter.” 

In this manner did Sergeant Jacobs throw the web of circum- 
stance around the Morellis, with Captain Pieraccini nodding his 
approval. Only a few days before I had set out for the Bluebird Inn 
feeling that Madeiros had invented an impossible story. Con- 
firmation had accumulated with great rapidity and in incon- 
trovertible form, but I was totally unprepared for the news that 
six years before police officials of New Bedford had suspected, with 
good reason, the very gang now implicated by Madeiros. 

Hurriedly I appraised the importance. of Sergeant Jacobs’ story. 
The appearance of the new Buick just before April 15, with Mike 
Morelli driving, the second appearance late in the afternoon of 
April 15, and its dropping from view thereafter led to the vital 
inferences already mentioned. The worn pocket-notebook with its 
pencil-scrawled numerals and dates riveted the events to the fatal 
day. When the number plate “R. I. 154E” had been transferred 
from the Buick to the Cole ‘8’, the gap to the gang in Providence 
had been closed because the Cole car was notoriously the gang 
vehicle in Providence. This Cole was the property of Joe Morelli 
and was used by the gang for various purposes including the 
“spotting” of shipments. It was designated by Mr. Geary, the 
lawyer who had defended the Morellis in the freight burglaries, 
by U.S. Marshal John J. Richards, whose thorough preparation 
of the federal case against them had resulted in their conviction, 
and by Madeiros in his deposition. The Buick which vanished on 
the day of the murder was therefore linked not merely to Mike 
but to the entire “mob.” 

The confession of a confederate had led to our discovery of 
circumstantial evidence more important as proof than the story 
itself. The arm of coincidence could not possibly have been long 
enough to corroborate a manufactured story by producing the 
requisite gang with an impelling motive, by spreading on the 
records of the federal court their knowledge of the Slater and Mor- 
rill and Rice and Hutchins factories at South Braintree, or by 
writing in the notebook of Police Sergeant Jacobs of New Bedford 
his well founded suspicions, years before Madeiros was arrested. 
Nevertheless the official attitude in Massachusetts continued not 
merely apathetic but hostile toward the new evidence. We con- 
tinued, therefore, to carry the burden of a private investigation. 
From the records of jails, courts and police we pieced together the 
hold-up party from members of the gang and their affiliates with 
records for highway robbery, murderous assaults, hijacking. 
We showed a portfolio of their photographs to witnesses at the 
original trial, unsettling the identification of some, and eliciting 
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swift recognition from others. Mr. Thompson secured important 
clues from Jimmy Weeks, serving a life sentence at the State 
Prison at Charlestown for accompanying Madeiroson the Wrentham 
Bank venture. Mr. Richards and I paid a visit to the Federal 


e e 
Loyola University 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, where we interviewed Joe 


Morelli, sentenced as the head of the gang which had been system- Seho ol of S Oo cial W ork 


Wjatically robbing freightcars in Providence; the counterpart of 
Sacco in height ‘and weight and coloring, with features so like his 
that state’s witnesses mistook the one for the other when we 
showed them their photographs. A few weeks later at Auburn 
prison, I interviewed Mancini, also similar in height and weight 
and coloring, the “‘big job’. member of the gang who is doing 
twenty years for manslaughter in the New York killing with which 
I began. It was Henry Epstein, now assistant attorney-general of 
New York, who unearthed for us the official report on the foreign 
gun used in that crime, which clicked with the shells found at 


Professional courses for education and train- 


South Braintree marked by the tell-tale foreign ejector-claw. ing for social work are offered, which, for 
The detailed account of our search is contained in my book! graduate students, lead to the Mastetr’s degree. 

which the Vanguard Press will bring out August 22—the sixth 

anniversary of the electrocution of Sacco and Vanzetti. The evi- Undergraduate students with two years of 


dence we gathered in 1926-7 linking the Morelli gang to the South college work who otherwise qualify, ma 
Braintree killings was destined never to be presented to a jury. : : i y 
Because we were never permitted so to submit it, I have called the parce the course as candidates for the Bache- 
book in which the reader will find it set forth at length, The lor’s degree. 
Untried Case. eat 

Of course, the jury which convicted Sacco and Vanzetti in 1920 
had no knowledge of the facts incriminating the Morelli gang. Nor AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS 
did any person, except the New Bedford police, suspect them until SEPTEMBER 18, 1933 
after the Madeiros confession in 1926. Few people today know the —— 
chain of circumstances linking the Morellis to the South Braintree 
killings. Governor Fuller took no interest in it. The committee 
which he appointed misunderstood and omitted much of it. The 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts ruled that it had no 28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
power to determine the question. There was in fact only one judi- 
cial hearing—if it may be called such—at which findings supporting 
the Madeiros-Morelli theory were considered at length. This was 
the hearing at Dedham in September 1926 upon our motion for a 
new trial based upon the newly discovered evidence. According 
to rule of court, our motion had to be presented before the judge 
who had presided over the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti. That judge 


was the late Webster Thayer. Judge Thayer had presided over The Aniversity of Chicago 


Vanzetti’s trial at Plymouth for attempted highway robbery as f , eee , 
well as at Dedham where Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted of School of Social Service Administration 


murder. All earlier motions for a new trial had come before this 
same judge and been denied by him. His denial of this motion 


Bulletins and further information on request 


effectually ended all real hope of saving Sacco and Vanzetti. Summer Quarter 
Also, it shut off forever any official investigation into the possible 
guilt of the Morellis, or of the truth of Madeiros’ confession. Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 
When Madeiros’ last hour struck he marched to the chair, unshaken 
and unshriven, followed immediately by Sacco and Vanzetti. 
History had written that the execution of a thief was necessary to a Academic Year, 1933-34 
perfect Calvary. 

Judge Thayer’s passing this last year removes a fourth principal Autumn Quarter, Oct. 2—Dec. 22 
from the grim drama of those days; but the legal aspect of the Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—-Mar. 23 


case was long since closed by death. Our duty now is to the record 
of history and the constructive lessons to be winnowed from the 
experience. 

The doctrine which the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts enforced, in refusing to review the facts as well as the law on : 
appeal, was not invented in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, but had its Courses leading to the degree of 
origin in a civil suit decided years before. The decision, however, A.M. and Ph.D. 
revealed a lack of power in the Appellate Court to correct in- N 
justices in important criminal cases. Thereupon, to provide against 
similar situations in the future, the Judicial Council and the 
attorney-general urged upon the next session of the legislature 
that “‘the functions of the Supreme Judicial Court on appeal be Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
so broadened that it will be empowered to pass upon the whole : 
case, including questions of law or fact, and will have power to as candidates for the A.B. degree 
order a new trial upon any ground if the interests of justice appear 
to require it.”” This is the New York rule and not dissimilar from Announcements on request 


Spring Quarter, Apr. 2-June 13 


1THE UNTRIED CASE, by Herbert B. Ehrmann. Vanguard Press. 252 pp. 
Price $2.00. To be published August 22. 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position as Executive Secretary. Eight 
years present position. Experienced organizer, 
Children's, Family and Girls’ welfare work. 7148 
SURVEY. 


Woman with M.A. degree, three years’ graduate 
study, experience in teaching and social service, 


BOARD 


KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages. In the Adiron- 
dacks at Elizabethtown, N. VY. Excellent food — mod- 
erate prices — most exceptional place between New 
York and Montreal. Our grounds adjoin Cobble Hill 
Golf Course. Address Stanley S. Kilkenny. 


AT 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. National. Non- 
profit making. 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. 
RAPP 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


wishes teaching or administrative work, preferably 
with girls or young women. 7149 SURVEY. 


Young woman, twenty-six, single, A.B. and two years 
nurses’ training. Experience includes traveling with 
patient, department store and office work. South in 
winter. Temporary or permanent. References. 7150 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER now employed as Executive 
Secretary, County Welfare, R. F. C., desires change 
September 1st. References. 7151 SURVEY. 


Colored man, A.B. Degree. Trained in all phases of 
Social Work at Accredited School. Four years experi- 
ence. Will work anywhere. 7152 SURVEY. 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 

PRICE 


For Complete List of Books 
write 


THE SURVEY e 
Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
~ COMPLETE MAILINGS ewes 


Quick SERVICE LeTTER ComPANY 


NCORPORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9655 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw YORK 
Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who have 


a professional attitude towards their work. 


Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 

- workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 | 
cents postpaid. Stephen Kisel, 610, 7 East 42nd — 


Depression Reduction, The Sex Side of Life, An 
Explanation for Young People by Mary Ware © 
Dennett. Single copy $.25 instead of $.35; 5 copies ~ 
$1.00 instead of $1.67. 100 copies $15.00 instead of — 
$20.00. Lower rates for larger quantities. Order from ~ 
the author, 81 Singer Street, Astoria, Long 
Island, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 

® which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 3 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


the English practice. The Judicial Council and the attorney- 
general’s office are the two bodies in the commonwealth charged 
with recommending improvement in the administration of justice. 
Nevertheless, so strong was the feeling in Massachusetts against 
Sacco and Vanzetti, then dead for six months, that a few loud and 
absurd shouts from persons having no responsibility killed this 
highly desirable and civilized legislative proposal. To label any- 
thing ‘“‘Sacco-Vanzetti propaganda” was a blight sufficient to 
wither any measure in the Legislature of Massachusetts in the 
year 1928. This defect in Massachusetts procedure still stands— 
dead though Sacco and Vanzetti are these six years. Until it is 
removed, here, and in other states, our justice is needlessly vul- 
nerable; and the chances are increased that other innocent men 
may be executed and the evidence that would clear them go 
untried. 


THE EIGHTH ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 406) 


There is a kind of plea for pity in that, and for justice. It is the 
plea of a spirit wounded by the indifferences and cruelties which 
attend our ordinary behaviors. Why must we have this bitter-ugly 
world of dispossessing, of passionate acquisitiveness, when the 
beautiful uselessnesses might be as free and as accessible as the air 
we breathe under clean heavens? 

It is this plea which is the growing note of spiritual revolt in our 


world. Our ways of life, we realize, have been too low for such 
greatness of life as lies within us. It is this spiritual revolt which 
underlies all others, and it is in the pursuance of this demand that 
life be made adequate to its possibilities that this new adventure 
becomes more important and more profoundly revolutionary 
than all the others. As it moves toward its completion, it must 
fulfill what the other enterprises were unable to accomplish for the 
reason that no one of them was sufficiently thorough-going in its 
demands. The Pilgrim Fathers had a sense of spiritual freedom— 
for themselves. They could not sense a generous freedom for all. 
Our political forefathers could conceive of a democracy of the 
ballot; they could not yet conceive of that equality of life-oppor- 
tunity without which the equality of the ballot becomes a farce. 
The founders of our schools could conceive of a battle against 
illiteracy; they could not yet conceive of that more significant 
and enduring battle which confronts ignorance and prejudice in 
all their forms and which should make the school—from our 
infancy to old age—the place of a seeking unhampered and un- 
afraid. The emancipators of the slave could visualize one kind of 
slavery; they were as yet too restricted in vision to realize the 
thousand-fold forms of bondage that must be removed before man 
—black or white—could be called truly free. 

The makers of machines could conceive of conquering nature; 
they were too shortsighted to realize that there were forces in man 
himself that needed conquering if the very machine was not to 
become a monstrosity and a despair. The emancipators of women 
could visualize the removal of a single disability; they could not 
yet see that this disability was but one of many, and that only by 
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profoundly reconstructed view of the place of both men and 
)yomen in society could women be truly liberated. The fighters for 
) world made safe for democracy could visualize the defeat of an 
umediate enemy; their own efforts at peace, following the war, 
dicated all too clearly that they did not realize—among them- 
Ives and their foes—a far more wide-flung enemy that needed 
vercoming. 
_ Today there issthe plea among us for a more than verbal justice, 
he plea for a new viewing of the possibilities of life. But what is 
ven more significant, it is a plea that begins to be made through- 
yut the world. The spiritual revolution in our American thought 
and institutions is being duplicated among civilized peoples 
-verywhere. As it gains in momentum, it is due to carry to some 
neasure of completion the older enterprises of emancipation. 
“Humanity,” wrote Jan Smuts some years ago, “‘has struck its 
ents, and is again on the move.” It is civilization that is moving, 
in old civilization advancing into a new one. It is the individualistic 
state changing into the social state. There may, indeed, be ahead 
of us a requisite forty years of wandering in the wilderness, but 
«here are unmistakable pillars of cloud by day and of fire by night 
-hat encourage us in the belief that we are in fact moving toward 
yur own promised land. 


CAN WETS AND DRYS BEAR THE WHOLE TRUTH? 


‘(Continued from page 413) 


Intoxication is as properly applied to the person who has taken 
a quart of 3 percent beer in whose blood from three to four hun- 
dredths of a percent of alcohol will be found within an hour and a 
quarter, as it is to the drinker of a quart of whiskey which will raise 
his blood alcohol to a lethal point in the same period of time. In- 
toxication is present in both but in different degrees. 

It is useless to wrangle about a particular alcohol percent of a 
permissible or illegal beverage as intoxicating or not when the 
conditions of drinking, intervals between drinks, presence or ab- 


sence of food, especially fatty foods, habituation to the drug, indi-° 


vidual susceptibility, temperature, hunger, fatigue, occupation, 
all play their part in affecting the amount of alcohol in the blood, 
upon which depends every phenomenon of intoxication from slight 
errors in arithmetic, typing, copying, memory, to gross physical 
incompetence. The more concentrated the alcohol, the more in- 
toxicating its effects, the amount being the same. 

It is of universal concern for every one of us, whether passenger, 
driver or pedestrian, that amounts of alcohol in the blood far less 
than are needed to give a classical picture of drunkenness, i.e., 
intoxication a la police, will constitute effective intoxication, 
making dangerous the failure of the motorist’s eye and ear, hand 
and foot, in the midst of traffic or where conditions of grade, curves 
and weather demand the quickest muscular response to reflex or 
will. 

Persons with .25 percent of alcohol in the brain behave in an 
intoxicated manner in ordinary lay opinion. It is of more than 
academic interest that commonly when alcohol is taken to a non- 
intoxicating degree, as recognizable on the street, the effects are 
in fact intoxicating as shown in a deterioration of about 10 percent 
in the speed and accuracy of muscular coordination, in mental 
association, in sensory appreciation, in attention and concentration 
and in the ability to think and reason. 

A drink or a series of drinks of a particular strength or total 
alcohol content may or may not be intoxicating according to the 
measuring level of the people affected by the conduct of the drinker. 
Individually we are no more intoxicated by alcohol than were our 
ancestors, but collectively we are more at the mercy of minor toxic 
effects of alcohol than ever before because of our use of speed and 
power. For this reason what was not in fact intoxication in 1900 is 
intoxication today. 

Can wets and drys agree on definitions and terms? Will both 
accept all the facts? There will still remain the question between 
the individual’s wish and society’s needs, which is difficult enough 
to answer without a clutter of willful misunderstandings. 
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The Zitis are summering 
on the fire-escape 


Little ones huddled on the iron steps . . . tired grown-ups 
at the window-sills. A sorry way to spend a summer. . . 


Yet, in all likelihood, the only thing you can do to help 
the Zitis is to make their dingy flat a bit more liveable; a 
bit cleaner. And that’s where Fels-Naptha can lend a hand. 
For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that will make it easier 
for Mrs. Ziti to get more cleaning done! 


Fels-Naptha, you see, is two helpers instead of one. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha in each big bar. Working 
together, they loosen stubborn dirt without hard rubbing— 
even in cool water! They clear streaky windows. They 
freshen grubby floors. They brighten everything. All of 
which means a pleasanter summer for the whole family— 
and an easier one for Mrs. Ziti! 


For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


et 


“Modern Home Equipment”’ 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 


pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
LITER A ® debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
© BurEAu, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ARE YOU READY 


for 
THE NEW DEAL? 


Is your typewriter an- 

tique or is it new, up-to- 

date? Let us tell you about 
the new 


REMINGTON NOISELESS No. 7 


which is rapidly becoming a favorite in offices 
where people want to think as well as work. 


Write or phone for particulars 


Mary R. Anderson 
112 E. 19th Street, New York Algonquin 4-7490 
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PLANNING IN PLACE OF RESTRAINT 
(Continued from page 396) 


particularistic working out of problems as they arise. The law 
longer lies dormant upon the statute books awaiting the ve | 
of a wrong; it is alive at every minute to help people do the rig 
thing. 

Furthermore, the right thing is no longer confined to the mi: | 
dates of ancient commandments and the benevolent ideas of earl’ 
governments. It includes the abolition of economic exploitat) 
and of the degradation of laborers which results from starvat) 
wages and excessively long hours. It includes all of the measur 
necessary, in the light of present experience, to bring order iv 
industry and to guarantee social justice to all of its participants. 

The new experimentalism in government imposes heavy f 
necessary duties upon administrative agencies. They alone «- 
capable of taking the lead in sifting and weighing the congeries. | 
conflicting interests which perplexes us today. They alone zi 
competent to bring an all-embracing viewpoint to bear upon cow 
mon problems. In full recognition of this the new legislation sets ~ 
only the barest outlines of policy. It delegates to administrati 
agencies the task of practical application. 

The success of the administrators will depend upon the extent 
which they can transcend merely prohibitory functions and —- 
sume the leadership in economic planning. An illustration of wk 
I mean will be found in the wage problem, The Recovery Act pi” 
vides for the establishment of minimum wages. But it does r) 
define the ultimate scope nor the purpose of wage regulation. 
will be one thing to ban wage-rates falling below the level of 
cency. It will be an immeasurably different task to coordinate t” 
returns to labor and capital in such a way as to insure the uni 
terrupted utilization of full plant capacities. And it will require t) 
fire of imagination and the touch of political genius to relegate ev) 
the difficult problem of eliminating the business cycle to a positiw) 


_ subordinate to the establishment of actual justice for the man w! 


toils. 

The same is true of the codes of fair competition for industr 
The outlawing of the price-cutter and the faker isa mere bagate!) 
compared to the task of laying the foundations for directing t) 
course of industrial activity along the lines of public welfare. Rv 
moving the obstructions is no more than preparation for buildi» 
the broad new highway, In the latter undertaking lie our hopes : 
the future. 

There is already a heartening illustration of what may be 2 
complished by the joint willingness of the administration and i 
dustry to go beyond the express provisions of the law. The Recove: 
Act makes no specific reference to child labor, although it is ky 
lieved that the establishment of minimum wages on the basis 
what an adult worker should receive will tend to eliminate the er 
ployment of minors. But on the second day of the hearings © 
codes of fair competition for the cotton textile industry, that i. 
dustry proposed the abandonment of the employment of childre 
under 16 years of age. According to the Census of 1930, this w 
affect immediately over ten thousand boys and girls who hay 
been suffering under some of the most disgraceful conditions ev’ 
witnessed in an enlightened country. Other industries are certa 
to follow this step. Thus, the voluntary action of industry is doin 
today what legislation vainly strove for during years when tl 
popular temper was different. This achievement should be haile 
as a harbinger of what is to be expected from a genuine acceptan®) 
of the opportunities for action which are created by the Recove’ 
Act. 

This embarkation upon economic reconstruction requires tl 
earnest, intelligent cooperation of industrialists, workers and tl 
country at large. Even a police regulation cannot be successf# 
without popular support. In the new acts, regulation plays 
minor part. It supplies the element of control to a great nation: 
experiment. If the majority of the American people understars 
this experiment and come forward in eager participation, it cam 
not fail to lead us to. a better way of living. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


ey CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC. — 

1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin. Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W, Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions in 
home, school, institution and community.. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per, (actual) line 


(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and | 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Mrs. James F. Norris; 
Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1537-35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘Mental Hygiene," quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
cuice (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ase, 7% 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 
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Is your 

organization 

listed in 

the Survey’s 

Directory of 

Social Agencies? 

If not — 

why not? 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAI 
WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


\ 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- ~ 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs, Frederic M. Paist, president. 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs, Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 

tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service 

Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 

Sections throughout country. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 


Very Close Call 
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crowded street corners © 


CFC you ever es- 
caped death by ARE YOU A SAFE WALKER? are powerless to help 


the fraction of a second To how many of euese questions can you answer NO? the persons who step 4 
when you thoughtlessly Do you: NO! NYES out from behind a 
stepped almost directly 1. Step out carelessly from behind [pone parked Car. 
into the path of a fast cars or obstructions? . 
moving automobile? Or Your safety aoc eoa 
g ° 2. Try to weave through traffic? . Ay safety of every member 
when you thought you — as otesioun (familie oa 
were careniing crossing . Cross streets diagonally? . . . ... yc ’ 
oi ; crossinga street or walk- — 
a street, has a car ever 4. Get off and on vehicles in moving traffic? : r q 
hirled d ® ing on a highway, de- — 
WI If edaroun meg het es 5. Cross streets without observing traffic? pends on the develop- 
missing you by inches? ie eee ni eee BD aaa Ses 
That time you were - Cross at intersections against the light : as 
: habit which 
lucky. 7. Stand in the street?. . ..... ; 
: must become 
In Bie countr yy ee 8. Allow your child to play in the streets? second nature: 
pee eS NES 1 ae 9. Walk with instead of eer pent on Make certain 
every day by moving the road or highway? . . Fhatthewoidte 


cars and eight hundred 
are injured — some of 
them maimed for life. 
Thirty-five pedestrian accidents occur every hour Will you uphold the teachers who are 
—that is the present daily average. training the children to watch for the 
“Go” and “Stop” signals—and will you 
obey traffic regulations provided for your 
own safety? 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet “The 
Safe Walker’s Memo Book.” It tells of 
Although the safety training of children by some the constant dangers which threaten 
schools has helped to prevent many accidents, | those on foot—how you and yours can 
about ten children are still being killed every day. be safe walkers. Address Booklet Depart- 
Even effective signals and alert traffic officers at ment 8-S-33. re 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT no ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“ tess Be. 1.€e, 


. Fail to use particular care at night? . . clear before 
you takea step. 
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Reckless drivers are directly responsible for part 
of this daily tragedy, but the majority of such 
accidents are the result of carelessness or thought- 
lessness of pedestrians. 
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